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Wonder 


CHAPTER I 

TEE MERRY BELLE 

“ S’posE you’ll want to go and see old Eli when we get to Pool bank Lock % ” 

The speaker was a tall, powerful, rough-looking man, with coaree red hair 
and a beard of the same colour. He stood at the helm of a canal-barge, and 
shouted to a lad who was walking alongside the horse on the towing-path, 
whistling, and kicking up loose stones as he went on his way. 

The boy stopped, shouted his reply, waved hia hand, then trotted after 
the horse. 

“ Th’old man and that lad are as thick as two kittens,” sai l Josiah Pudge. 
“ I never seed the likes of it ; blame me if I doan’t think old Eli’d break his 
heart if the little ’un didn’t turn up.” 

Josiah Fudge was the propi ietor of tlie Merry Belle barge, and the boy, Dan 
Hind, had been with him about two years. The canal-boat owned by J osiah 
Fudge had a better reputation than the majority of such craft. It was clean 
well-fitted, and easily handled. The cabin, a general living-room, was tidy,’ 
even comfortable, not to mention roomy, and was presided over by Mrs. 
Pudge, a merry little woman — a marked contrast to her big husband. 
They had been married some six or seven years and had no children. When 
Dan Hind’s mother died — she was Eli Hind’s daughter — !Nancy Fudge 
proposed to Josiah that they should take the boy on board. 

“He’ll be useful; he’s a handy little chap, and he’ll be company for us; 
wehave no chit of our own,” she said with a sigh. 

“ Y’er always thro win’ that up into my face,” growled Josiah, “ It’s as much 
your fault as mine. Haven’t I offered to get you a couple of kids out of the 
union ? They’re to be hii^d for the askin’, and kiddies are much of a muchness.” 

“I didn’t mean nothin’,” said Nancy. 

“ Wimmin never does,” said Josh, continuing his growl. 

I’m sure Eli would let Danny come on the Merry Belle, ^ said Nancy. 

“Well, I’m blowed ! Let him cornel” exclaimed Josh. “ Mighty con- 
descending of him, isn’t it? Let him come ! He’d juiip at the chance, if so 
be as his legs ’ud help him.” 

“ I’d like to have him ; he’s a nice little lad, and he’s had some schooling,” 
»8aid Nancy. 

- “ Much good that’ll do him,” said Josh. - ' He’s such a small chap, he’d 
never be able to handle the old mare*” 
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That he would ; he’s fond of horses, and he’s had the run of the stables 
at Eapfle Hurst. You'll ‘ask Eli, won’t you, Josh ? ” 

“ Better ask him yourself, he’ll take more notice of you than me, you’re 
a favourite of *his ’ next to his f^al that’s dead and gone he liked y<iu bettor 
than any one. It was Eli advised you not to marry me, weren’t it?” 

. said J osh. 

“ He only did that because he thought I was young and small, and you 
were big and — and ” said Nancy. 

“ Old ; go on witli it, old. Me old ’ I’m a chicken, not fledged yet. 
I’m not more’n ten years older than you, Na,nce.” ^ 

“ You don’t look that,” said his wife, smiling. 

“ Gammon,” said Josh, smiling back at her. 

“ I mean it,” she said ; ‘‘ask any one.” 

“ Nc't mo, I’ll take your word for it. Nance, are you over like feeling 
sorry you married me ? ” 

“ Lor’ no ; wliy should I ? Haven’t we all we want, and there isn’t a 
better boat tlian the Mcrrij Belle on the canal, and everybody knows Josiah 
Fudge is a prosj)eriiig man,” said Nancy. 

“Prospering is it exclaimed Josh. “There’s not much to be got out 
o’ boats now. I’ve heard it said that afore railways was known men got 
rich at this game ; tliere a bare living in it now, that’s all, my lass.” 

She had her own opinion as to the amount of tiioriey made yearly out of 
the canal-boat, but like a wise woman, intent on having her way, she made 
no reply. 

“ You’ll see Eli about Dan, won’t you?” she asked in her sw'^eetost tones, 
which always had a soothing ellcct on this big, powerful man. 

“It’ll be one more to feed.” 

“He’ll not eat much, and he’ll be iise/nl.” 

“All rigid; 111 ask Eli when we get to Poolbank.” 

He was as good as his word : and leaving the boat safely moored, he 
walked to the village. 

The interview with Eli was longer than he expected ; the old man made 
many stipulations — the boy must be well treated, not overworked ; he’d 
heard dreadful tales about the ill-usage of children on canal-boats. A 
watchful eye must be kept on him in case he fell overboard. Was the mare 
safe for a lad to liandle? He hoped the food would be good, if plain, and 
that the boat was clean. Danny must be allowed to visit him when they wore 
at Poolbank. 

Josiah’s face was a study as Eli Hind spoke out his wants. At first it 
showed resentment. This gradually gave place to an amused expression, 
and finally he laughed heartily as Eli concluded. 

“ What are you makitig that horrid noise for ? ” aslced Eli indignantly. 

“ It struck me funny,” said Josh. 

“ What ? Where’s the fun come in ? ” asked Eli. 

“It sounded like making arrangements to send him to a first-class 
schooling shop.” 
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“ Oh, did it 1 Then yon don't agree to abide by my stipulations ? " 
said Eli 

‘‘ I know nowt about stipulations," said Josh, whose mode of speech 
varied a good deal according to his state of mind ; ** but well' do all we can 
to make the lad comfortable, if so be as he behaves. Nance wants him ; 
and she’s a favourite of yours, isn’t she ? " ' 

“ Oh, it’s Nance wants him, is it? " said Eli. ** That makes a difference ; 
I can trust Nance. I wonder why she took jip with you. A nice-looking 
lass she was ; she might have done better." 

“ Ask her and hear what she says about it," said J osh. 

“When a womlin’s in love she’s blind to the man’s faults, and not likely 
to speak truth," said Eli, 

“ We’ve been married a good while. Perhaps she’s got over bein’ in love 
with me," said Josh. 

“ T know better ; the last time I saw her she said she loved you as much 
as ever. I can’t make it out ; there’s a lot of you, Josh, but not much in 
you,” vsaid Eli. 

Josiah Fudge bore Eli’s growls good-humouredly ; he liked the old man, 
and kiiew that despite his words Eli had a very fair opinion ol him. 

“ I can tell Nance you’ll let Danny come on board the Merry Belle f ” 

“Yes, if the boy’s willing." 

“ 1^’s ready enough to come, I’ll warrant ; he’ll like the life." 

“ lie’s happy enough here," said Eli with a sigh, as he thought ot parting 
with the boy. ^ I 

This was about two years ago, and Dan Hind had been on the Meiry 
Belle since that time. 

Dan was a very small lad for his age — thirteen. He did not look more 
than eleven ; but he was strong and healiliy ; the open-air life agreed with 
him. His father, a miner, was killed in an explosion, and his mother, Eli 
Plind’s daughter, died when he was eight years old, since which time he had 
lived with his grandfather until he went on the Merry Belle. The lad was 
very fond of horses, in fact all sorts of animals, and was constantly to be 
found at the Eagle Hurst Stables, wluire the Poolbank Hounds were kept. 
Ho was a favourite with the men, and sometimes had a ride on a quiet 
cob or pony. ^ 

Dan liked the life on the Merry Belle — there was a good deal of freedom 
about it. Nancy Fudge treated him lilce her own child. Josh growled, 
saying she spoiled him, at the same time acknowledging the boy was useful 
and to be trusted. One thing Josh objected to. At sundry locks and 
stopping places Dan had a habit of annexing stray kittens and puppies, which 
he concealed on board with Mrs Fudge’s connivance. When Josh stumbled 
across them, as he often did, there were “ explosions ” and threats to throw 
the “ little beasts ” overboard. Dan caught larks and other singing birds ; 
the concerts given by these feathered warblers sometimes exasperated J osh, 
who gave the birds their liberty when no on© was about, and put down the 
disappearances to the kittens. * 
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Th« Merry Belle carried all kinds of cargoes, with the exception of coals ; 
Josiah Pudge drew the line there. Once, when very hard pressed, he 
accepted coals, the experience was useful. It convinced him that coals and 
comfort were' imposiable on a canal-boat. Merchandise of various kinds 
mostly occupied the hold of the Merry Bdle^ and his boat seldom lacked a 
full cargo. Despite delays at locks, laggings by the way, and a tendency to 
take things easy, the Merry Belle was fairly punctual in her arrival at her 
destination, and in the course of a year travelled many miles on the water 
highway. She passed through a picturesque, fertile, agricultural country 
during the middle portion of her voyage, and if at the begihniug and the 
end it was necessary for the old mare to put on a spurt ^and tug harder at 
the towline, she had a pretty easy time when the hedgerows showed green 
on either side, and the sheep and cattle cropped grass in luxuriant pastures. 
This same old mare came into Josiah Fudge’s hands in a strange way, which 
shall be related in due course. 

The owner of the Merry Belle, although a rough man, was a lover of 
nature, and had a kindly heart. He was a native of Pool bank, as was also 
his wife, and had been on the Grand Canal ever since he was a boy. When 
he boarded his first boat the conditions of canal work were far inoi*e severe 
than when Dan Hind became one of the crew of the Merry Belle. Fudge 
had a very rough Lime indeed, and suffered hardships that would have killed 
many lads. He was cuffed and knocked about, had bad food, and very little 
of it. His strength was overtaxed, and he tramped mile upon mile on the 
towing-path until he was so exhausted that when he came on board he often 
fell in a heap and was dragged below. Despite this treatment he grew 
strong and healthy, and one day astonished a brutal taskmaster by knocking 
him off his boat into the canal. This was the turning-iioint in his career, 
for instead of resenting his conduct the man said there was plenty of [iluck 
in Josiah Fudge, and if he liked he could remain aboard at an advanced 
wage. This unexpectf.d conduct so amazed J osh that he accepted the terms 
ofihied, and tboy actually became friends — in a way. 

By degrees Josh Fudge worked his way up and saved money. He met 
Nancy Bell, fell in love with her, said if she would marry him he would 
have a boat of his own, and on these terms she accepted him. 

Much to the surprise of Poolbank Josiah Fudge got hia boat. How ho 
obtained possession of such a splendid 6raft puzzled them, and he did not 
enlighten them. Ha told Nancy, however, and she approved of what he 
had done. 

“ You ^11 soon pay the balance off, I’m sure,” she said. “You must have 
worked and saved every penny to put so much cash down.” 

“ I did. Nance ; but I had a bit of luck as well.” 

‘‘ How ? AV hat did you do ? 

I’m a bit of a sport, my dear, and I had two hundred and fifty pounds 
to ton shillings — ^the Ciesarewitch and Cambridgeshire double, and it l aine 
off. ‘ I wa^ never so surprised in my life and I don’t suppose I ever shall be 
again. When. I sent the ten bob over the water I said — 
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“ That*8 for Nance and me, it means our wedding if it comes off, and 
summafc tells me it will.^' 

“ And it did, Josh, I am glad,” she said. , 

“ And when I got the bit of paper I planked it down for the boat 
straight away, T hadn’t even a drink on the strength of it. The owner was^ 
very good to me, and wished me luck ; he’s a good fellow is Jim Case,” 

It was not long before Josiali Fudge cleared off the debt on the^boat, and 
became the absolute owner of the Merry Belle. 


CHAPTER n 

THE COTrAGE 

The Merry Belle arrived at Poolbank, and Dan Hind, being granted leave 
of absence, hurried off to see his grandfather. 

“ Give my love to Eli,” Nancy called out as he walked away. 

“ You’d better go with the lad, and kiss him,” said Josh. 

“Who, Danny?” 

“ No. I mean Eli ; maybe he’d like it, and I’m sure you would.” 

“ I don’t care «T,bout kissing any man except you, Josh, and EJi’s getting 
on for seventy, isn’t he ?” 

Josh appeared satisricd : his wife handled him well, she knew he was 
jealous ar»d rather liked it. 

Dan w -Iked along the wide, white road, whistling and sinking, stopping 
occasionally to listen to the birds, then imitating their songs tairJy well. It 
was June ; the country round Poolbank was resplendent in its summer 
diess, the sun was hot, the road dusty, and Dan, growing thirsty, clambered 
over a wa4l, dropped into a garden, and helped himself at the well. There 
was no one about, and he knew this well of old ; the water was always cold, 
even on the hottest day. The garden belonged to the cottage where one of 
the gamekeepers at Eagle Hurst lived, and he had granted Dan permission 
to use the well, on condition he came in at the gate and did not scramble 
over the wall “ bringing down a heap of stones.” 

, Seeing no one about Dan climbed : it was the nearest way and his thirst 
was great. How cold and refreshing the water was 1 it relieved his parched 
mouth, and he bathed his hands and face, wiping them on a rather grimy 
handkerchief. Seeing a bucket close by he filled it with water, then took 
ofi* his shoes and stockings and plunged his feet in. He felt much more 
comfortable when he continued his journey. It was about two miles from 
the lock to Poolbank village, and Eli Hind lived on the outskirts at the 
far end. 

Dan was well known in Poolbank, and as he sauntered along he 
encountered several acquaintances, some his own age, others older, for every 
one was glad of a chat with him. This took up his time; he had no 
objections to airing his knowledge as a traveller. The lads of the village 
regarded Don as a fount of knowledge about the outside world of which 
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they saw so little. He told them wondrous tales which caused blank 
astonishment) but however far-fetched were Dan’s stories they were readily 
believed. Poolbank was a pretty village, the cottagers took pride in their 
gardens, which were all well kept and full of flowers ; in June the place was 
a blaze of colour, and tourists often stayed to look at the beautiful scene. 
Many of the cottages were ancient, built of brick and stone, with curious 
doors on which were suspended antique knockers of metahwork, which were 
often examined by the curious. Most of the property in the village was 
owned by the squire, Henry Colbert Poyle, of Eagle Hurst, the ipaster of 
the Poolbank hounds, and a popular sportsman, one of the best sort of race- 
horse owners, a liberal patron of all kinds of outdoor amusements. 

The church was very old, traces of Norman architecture were to be 
found, and several curious old monuments occupied small side chapels in 
the interior. In the chancel tlio old oak seats were quaintly carved, and 
there was ample evidence that at one time the place had been a priory. The 
living was in the gift of Squire Foyle, and he had presented it to the son 
of his old tutor, the Rev. Cecil Havers, who had been there for some years. 

Dan Hind passed the church as he went towards Eli’s cottage ; when 
he reached the gate he looked up the path, saw the door in the porch open, 
and a young lady coming out. 

He recognised her — it was the vicar’s daughter, Olive Havers. She 
saw him and beckoned to him to stop. 

Olive Havers was a charming girl, of medium height, with brown wavy 
hair, a dainty figure, and bright fearless eyes, which looked straight at 
the person she was speaking to. She Avore a large straw hat, with poppies 
on, and it was tied loosely under her chin with wide ribbons. She wore 
a light summer dress, which fitted her perfectly, showing her many 
charms unobtrusively. Danny was one of her favourites, he amused her, 
she laughed at his tales, and the queer descriptions he gave of life on 
the canal and the Merry Belle. 

“ When did you arrive, Danny ? ” she asked. “ I do not think Eli expects 
you. I saw him this morning ; but he will be A^cry pleased to see you." 

“ We got in about a couple of hours back," said Dan. 

“ Then you have been a long time on the way." 

“ I met several folks in the village." 

“ And they wanted to hear all about your last trip ? “ 

“ Yes,” said Dan, smiling. 

** And a Avonderful tale you told them, I’ll be bound,” said Olive. 

. “ lx’s easy to make fun of them," said Dan. 

“ But you must not make fun of me," said Olive, shaking her finger at liim, 

‘‘No,” said Dan, looking serious. “ I'll try not^o." 

•♦Will it be very hard work? ” 

“When I see you are interested I always like to please you,*’ said Dan. 

“ But you must not sacrifice truth to please me.” 

“I’ll never tell you untruths, Miss Olive, it’s all gospel; maybe I stretch 
it a bit at times,” said Dan. 
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She laughed as she said, “ As you have been «o long on the way I must 
not detain you ; I am sure Eli would never forgive me for keeping you 
from him. He^s very fond of you, Danny ; I hope you will .always behave 
well towards him. 

“Yes, I will ; he^s been very good to me, his cottage has been my home 
for a long time. IVe got something for him, it cost me three shillings.*' 

“ What is it, something useful ? ” 

“Well, I don't know whether you’d think it useful — it’s ’bacca.” 

Olive laughed as she said, “ Eli is fond of his pipe ; you are taking him 
a good supply.'’ 

“Josiah’s raised my wages. He gives me five shillings a week now; 
I’m saving money.” 

“Well done, Danny,” said Olive; “when you have saved a pound let 
me know, and perhaps I may be able to add to it.” 

“ If you’ll take care of it for mo 111 be grateful,” said Dan. 

“ J will be your banker, and you 5,hall have fair interest,” said Olive, 
smiling. 

“ What’s interest?” asked Dan. 

“ If you put a pound in the bank you might get a shilling a year interest,’' 
said 01iv(3. 

“That’s funny. Who pays the shilling 1” 

“ The bankers.” 

“ Then you’ll be my banker? ” 

“ With pleasure,” said Olive. 

“ Faucy getting money without working for it,” said Dan. 

“ Lots of people do that.” 

“ I’d sooner work for mine,” said Dan, 

“ Quite right, Danny,” said Olive. “ Work is best for all.” 

She bade him good-bye, and he walked on, wondering how a sovereign 
couki become twenty-one shillings at the end of a year, merely -by allowing 
it to lie in the hands of some one who would take care of it. 

Ell’s cottage was in a quiet spot standing back from the roadway, 
and at the rear a wood commenced that extended over a mile iu the 
direction of Eagle Hurst. The cottage was built of bricks, which had 
become dull with age. The red tiled roof looked like the uneven lines 
of the sea rippling on a quiet surface when the sun gleams on it. The two 
upper windows, the glass cut diamond shape and fixed in metalwork, were 
almost half hidden by the overhanging roof. The surface of the walls 
was covered with single circles, connected by strips banded above and 
below. The two lower windows, one on either side of the doorway, were 
let into the brickwork, and were shaped like the others. The door was 
heavy, studded here and there unevenly with large nails ; two long, wide 
iron hinges supported it, and the lock was curiously quaint and out of date, 
the key was large and heavy, and hung on,iihe back of the door. The 
knocker was of twisted metal, the shape of a reaping-hook, with a knob 
at the point, Eli’s garden was a source of never-ending enjoyment to him ; 
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he. spent hours in it, and worked slowly and carefully. The thick-set hedge, 
as broad as a fat sheep’s back on the top, hid the garden from view, and 
it was not until visitors passing came and looked over that they were 
rewarded with a sight of gorgeous blooms. The boll \ hocks and sunflowers 
.towered above the hedge, and these attracted attenti<m. Between the 
cottage and the roadway was a stietch of grass on which Eli’s ducks and 
fo vis were to be seen in the early morning searching for food ; later in 
the day, as the sun became stronger, they migiated to leafy shades, 
remaining there until Eli's voice sununoned them at feeding tiipe. The 
fowls appeared to know the garden was forbidden gi'ound for they seldom 
entered it; if a stiay bird dared to intrude Eli drove it out, with much 
clattering and noise, the others regarding the intruder as an outcast, and 
refusing to allow it to re-enter the flock for a considerable time. All 
manner of gay flowers grew in Eli’s front garden — blues and reds, mingled 
with yellows and orange and purple. Wlnte and pink flowers were almost 
smothered in a mass of sleek, slate-coloured leaves, which rose up from 
the root in an array of bristling spikes Sweet-peas of varied hues 
clambered up and invaded tlie top of the hedge, sending forth a fragrance 
into the air which arrested wayfarers. Think of all the old-fashioi ed 
flowers by name and then mingle them together in assorted colours, and 
you have some irlc.a of the variety in Eli’s front garden. Almost buried 
in the thickness of the hedge was a wooden swing gate, which ojiened on 
to a small pathway leading to the cottage door. A dense box hedge, care- 
fully trimmed, lined each side, terminating about a yard from the entiaiice. 
Clean smooth flags paved the ground, three or four feet wide, in front of the 
cottage, and here in summer, Eli was to be found, seated in a large oak 
arm-chair, with his cat on his knee and an old black retriever at his side. 

At the back of the house was a small kitchen garden, and a little 
paddock in which Eli kept a goat for his milk supply. There vv'ere many 
old fruit trees, their trunks covered with knots and warts, their branches 
straggling and twisting like serpents — these were apple trees ; the pear trees 
had a smoother, more even look, as though nature had stroked them gently 
and bidden them live easier lives. Beneath, ancient gooseberries and 
currants intermingled, while a few damsons were scattered about near the 
hedge. This was Eli Hind’s cottage, and it went by no other name. He 
paid no rent, owing to the generosity of the squire, and the tax-gatherer 
and rate'collector never troubled him with unwelcome but necessary calls. 
It was a peaceable dwelling, and Eli loved it well. 


CHAPTER III. 

TOUTH AND AGE. 

D>n peered through the gate and saw Eli sitting, half-dozing, in his chair; 
the heat made him drowsy, he had covered his head with a large handker- 
to keep olf the busy flies. The boy carefully opened the gate and crept 
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down the path. Entering the cottage he placed hie parcel of tobacco on the 
table, then slipped into a little room at the back, used as a scullery, to 
await events. It was slow work, and he had decided to rouse Eli when he 
hettid a shuiHing outside, and knew his grandt'athi'r was rousing himself. 
Eli whipped od the handkerchief^ rubbed his eyes with it, looked round, and 
saw the gate opt?iA. •• 

l^m sure and certain it was shut when I dozed off,” he said to himself. 
“ Wlio s been here ? ” 

Placing his hands on the sturdy arms of the chair, he raised himself, 
then taking up a heavy, crooked stick, w'ont inside. 

Dan, eagerly looking on, sav^ him finger the parcel suspiciously. 

“What's this, I wonder; how came it here?” said Eli, as he turned it 
over two or three times. Carefully untying the knot, he took off the string, 
rolled it up and put it 111 his pocket-. 

“^Bacca ! ” ho exclaimed delightedly, as he saw the name of his favourite 
mixture on the package. “ It must have been Miss Olive. She’s a kind- 
hearted lass, and very good to me. Yes, it must have bc‘en her. Bless me, 
there’s half a pound,” be said, as he handled it. “ I’ll not run short for a 
long time, and maybe that rascal Dan will bring me an ounce or two; good 
lad, Danny, a real good lad, but it doesn’t do to spoil ’em — children should 
never be spoiled.” 

Dan put his tongue in his cheek and chucklecL 

“I’ll try a pipe,” said Eli, “just to make sure the mixture’s up to the 
mark. I wonder where Miss Olive got it. Some of these storekeepers are 
mighty cute, and not above doing a body if they’re not sharp, and she knows 
nowt about 'bacca, I guess.” 

Ell filled his pipe, lit it, then puffed Vith satisfaction. 

“ It’s the real stuff, and in better condition than Jarvis has it.” Jarvis 
was the general storekeeper at Poolbank. 

“ Glad you like it,” came a voice from the back, and Eli w’as so startled 
he almost dropped his pipe. 

“ Bless me, who’s that ? ” he said. “ Who’s there ? ” he called. 

“ It’s me, Eli, only me ! ” said Dan as he came forward. Eli stared at 
him in amazement. 

, “ Where did you spring from ? ” he gasped. 

Dan pointed to the scullery. 

“ I know ; but how did you get in there without my hearing you ? ” ' 

“ You wei*e fast asleep ; any one might have run away with the cottage, 
you^ never have heard them. What’s that ? ” 

“ *Bacca I ” said Eli. 

“ What a heap of it ; who left it?*” 

“ Must *a been Miss Olive ; there’s half a pound.” 

“ I mot her coming out of the church as I came through the-village ] it 
couldn’t have been her,” said Dan. 

Eli looked at him suspiciously ; there was hall a pound, so Dan could 
hardly have bought it. 
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Is it good ? ” asked Dan, 

“ In grand condition.” 

“ I thought it was,” said Dan, who could not keep the secret longer, 

“ You ? ” exclaimed Eli. “You never bought all that ? ” 

“ Hum,” said Dan. 

“ Certain sure, gospel ? ” said Eli. 

“ Hum.” 

“ It must ’a cost three shillings.” 

Hum.”- 

“ Wliere’d you get so mucli money from ? ” ^ 

“Josh raised my wages.” 

“ Josh lais — well I'm blessed ! What’s come over the man? ” said Eli. 

“Five shillings a week Jhn earning,” said Dan proudly. 

“ Sakes aliv e, what a heap o’ money for a kiddy ! ” 

“ He says I’m worth it.” 

“ Bet your life on that, or Josh wouldn’t have sprung,” said Eli. 

“He saj's I’m a little wonder,” said Dan 

“ Does he now ? and what Josh says ho means, I’ll give him credit for that.” 

“ I told Mjss Olive.” 

“ Ah ! What did she say ? 

“ Said she’d he my banker when I’d saved a pound ; she said something 
about interest. You put a pound in a hank and it turns into twenty-one 
shillings in a year j that’s funny.” 

“That’ll be her bank,” said Eli. “There’s some of ’em turns a pound 
into nothing if you don’t keep an eye on ’em.” 

“ I said the ’bacca was for you.” 

“ She’d think it a waste to spenc^ so much.” 

“ She said you liked your pi})e ; I am sure she was glad I brought it you.” 

“You’re a good lad, Danny, to remember the old man.” 

“ You’ve done a lot for me,” said Dan. 

“ Nay, lad, not much. You’ve helped yourself along since you’ve been 
with Josiah on the Merry ikUe.^^ 

“ But you sent me there ” 

“Nay, not me ; it wavS Nancy wanted you, and sent him to ask. I was 
loath to part with you at first, before I made Josiah promise to behave well 
to you.” 

“ And he has,” said Dan. 

“ It’s a queer life for a lad,” said Eli ; “ maybe you could have done 
better.” 

“ I like it,” said Dan. “ It’s healthy, and I sec plenty. I know a lot 
more than the* lads in Poolbank.” 

“ I’ve been wondering if Squire Foyle would give you a chance ; you’re 
fond of horses, a light weight, and there’s plenty of room in his stables for a 
little chap like you.” 

Dan’s eyes brightened, the prospect was alluring ; it sounded too good to 
be true. 
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The Squire’s a friend of yours,” said Dan ; you might speak for me.” 

“ He’s been generous, Dan, very generous ; and so far as there may be 
friendship between the likes of him and the likes of me, there is ; but he’s a 
born gentleman, and I’m only a humble working ^an,” said* Eli. 

“Josh says one man’s as good as another,” said Dan. 

“ Does. he? Then you tell Josiah from me that he’s a fool. Ask/himaf 
he considers a ragman as good as himself,” said Eli. 

Dan laughed. He knew J osiah had a pretty good opinion of himself. 

“ I’ll ask him,” he said. 

“ And don’t forget to tell me what he says. One man ain’t as good as 
another, Danny ; don’t you run away with that idea. There’s as much 
difference between Squire Foyle and mo as there is between one of his racers 
and Josiah’s old mare.” 

Dan looked dubious. He had heard lectures in the cabin of the Merr^ 
Belle on the rights of man and tlu^ TX)wer of labour, but he kept Josiah’s 
bellicose opinions to liimself , he did not wish to trouble Eli with them. 

“ That old mare of J osh’s is a wonder,” said Dan. 

“ Is she ? I thought her a bag o’ skin and bones when I saw hor. She’s 
no credit to him or the Merry Belle. I wonder Nance stands it.” 

“ Old Weather Glass would never got fat. She’s a lean ’un, that’s what 
she is.” 

“ It’s hot her fault she’s lean ; she wants more inside her,” growled Eli. 

“Josh says she eats more than any horse or mare he ever had,” said Dan. 

“ Then he gives her the wrong sort o’ food. No mare as had decent feed 
would look like a skeleton,” said Eli. 

“ She’s a blood mare,” said Dan, rather proud of the fact. 

“ Who stuffed you up with that yarn ? ” asked Eli. 

“ It’s true ; there’s no stuffing about it.” 

“ Nor the mare either, by the looks of her. Whore did he get her ? ” 

“ Bought her at an auction at Barnet.” 

“ Barnet Fair ! No wonder they landed him with a screw.” 

“ Weather Glass is no screw,” said Dan. “ I love the old mare : we’re 
great pals. She knows everything I say to her ; and, my word, she can 
jump.” 

“ Eh I ” exclaimed Eli. “ J ump ! Drat the lad, what next ? ” 

“ One moonlight night I tried her over the canal hedge. She took it 
standing. I let her have a good feed in the meadow.” 

“ You rode her ? ” 

“Yes, she went over easily. She deserved a good fiupper,” 

“ At some one’s expense,” said Eli. 

“ A bit of grass would not be missed.” 

“You might have got into trouble, Does Josiah know? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then don’t do it again, or he’ll lower your wages. What did you say 
her name is ? ” 

“ Weather Glass.” 
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“ That’s a rum name.” 

“ J osh called her Weather Glass because she always lets us' know when 
there’s rain a bout, said Dan. 

“Howl” ' 

“ It don’t matter whether it’s fine and sunny or not, if there’s rain about 
she’s always looking up at the sky and shaking her head.” 

Ell laughed as he said — 

“ I never heard the likes of that before.” 

“But she docs it, and rain comes a few hours later, as certain as 
certain.” 

“ He didn’t give much for her, all the same,” said Eli. 

“Ten pounds ; and she’s done a good many ten pounds’ worth of work for 
him.” 

“ How old is she ? ” 

“ Josiah don’t know ; he puts her down at fifteen, but she’s more like a 
score.” 

“ He don’t happen to h^ve had her pedigree with her, I supixi.se,” said 
Eli sarcastically. 

“ There you’re \yrong ; he Has, hut he can’t make head or tail of it. The 
auctioneer gave him a hit of paper with names on,” said Dan. 

Eli laughed as he said — 

“ And is he tool enough to believe it’s correct ? ” 

Dan shook his head ; he Had no notion of what Josiah believed, but he 
knew if any one doubted the marc’s pedigree in his presence there would be 
a row, and Josiah knew how to hold liis own on such occasions. 

“ Here we are a-talking and you’ve had no tea,” said Eli. “ Light the 
fire and make the kettle sing, lad ; you’ll find the tea in the old place.” 

By the tmie Dan h.id the water boiling, llli had the table reaily — a clean 
white cloth on, some jam, a ne w loaf, but ler, and rich milk. 

“You’re not going back to-night, eli?” asked Eli. 

“ No ; Josh said i could stay until morning. I’m to be aboard soon after 
six.” 

“ Wliat’s he doing ? ” 

** Unloading corn for the Eagle Hurst stables.” 

“ I reckon that’s a good job for him ; the Squire pays well.” 

“ This is fine jam,” said Dan, smacking his lip.^. “ Damson ; I like 
damson jam.” 

“ Made it myself,” said Eli. “ I’d a good crop last season, and the trees 
are .^.howiag agaiii this year.” 

“ When I’m big I’d like a place like this,” said Dan. 

- “ It’s comfortable for an old man like me, but for a newly-married couple 

-with a young coming regularly every year it would Ije cramped.” 

“I’m never going to be married; I’m too small. Josh says I’ll not 
grow much more.” 

‘ “Ho knows nothing about it,” said Eli. “You’d better be small and 
decent-looking than grow up to be a big, rough, red-headed bear like him.” 
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He*8 kind to me,” protested Dan. 

“ Well, well, let it be j I’m glad of it. Wh^i you’ve filled yourself with 
damson jam just feed the poultry, lad, while I smoke some of your ’bacca 
it’s mighty sweet soothing stufT, so,it is,” said £U. 


CHAPTER IV 

OLD WEATHER GLASS 

WfeXT morning Dan was abo it early. He fed the poultry, got his breakfast, 
and then went into Eli’s room to bid him good-bye, 

Eli was half dressed. 

Off so early ? ” he said. “ What’s the time ? ” 

** Half-past five ; I shall be aboard by six.” 

“ Then you’ll have to hurry up if ynu want any breakfast.” 

“ I’ve had it ; more jam, and all the milk’s gone ! ” 

“ Bless my soul, you’re an early bird, Danny ; you’ll get on in the world.” 
“ Hope so,” said Dan. “ Good-V)ye, Eli. I’ll come up next time we’re' 
at the lock, and don’t forget the Squire.” 

“ Th’ Squire, what about him ? ” 

“You were going to speak to him about getting me in the stable,” said 
Dan. 

“Ob, aye, so I was,” said Eli. “ And I’ll do it first time I get speakin’ 
with him.” 

“ Tell him I can ride a bit and don’t weigh much.” 

“ I’ll not forget, never fear.” 

Dan hurried down the road, through the village, and was on board tlie 
Merry Belle by six o’clock 

“ How’s old Eli ? ” asked Josiah. 

“ Hearty.” 

“ In a good temper ? ” 

“ Yes, he always is with me.” 

“ Then he’s different with other people ; IVe not found him an angel.” 

“ But he likes you ; he said you wei‘e a man of your word." 

“ So I am, and I’d like to hear the man as says different.” 

“ Unloaded?” asked Dan. 

“ Yes ; you -got out of that.” 

“ I can’t cariy sacks of corn, and I’ll make up for it.” 

“ Only my chaff, Dan. Fetch Weather Glass up.” 

“ Where is she ? ” 

“ Jack Dent let me put her in his paddock for the night. I reckon she’ll 
have had a good feed by this time.” 

“ It’ll fill her out a bit.” 

” Think she looks thin ? ” asked Josiah. 

** Rather I What a your opinion ? ” 
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“ I don^t think a sackful of oats would fill out her sides/’ said J osiah. 

Dan went off to the ‘‘ Rod Lion,” kept by J ack Dent. 

“ Come for the marel ” asked Jack. 

"Yes.” ' 

“ She’s in the paddock. Say, Danny, does J osh feed her well 1 ” asked 
»Jack. 

“ Of course,” answered Dan indignantly. 

“ He’d better get rid of her.” 

"Why?” 

" Because if some of them inspectors see her, he’ll be fined fdr working 
her in an unfit condition,” said Jack. 

"You’d better tell him so.” 

Jack laughed as he said, "Not me, it doesn’t do to chaff Josh too much.” 

Dan went to the back of the house, climbed on to the paddpck-gato, and 
whistled. 

The old mare was feeding at the far end ; there waS a luxurious supply 
of gras-^j she seldom had such a pasture. She raised her head, recognised 
Dan, whinnied, and went on cropping ^ the temptation was too great, and 
she knew the whistle meant work. 

Dan called her by name, and she tossed her head defiantly. 

“ It’s no use, you’ve got to come,” he said ; “ but I don’t wonder at your 
not wishing to leave such a feed.” 

He slipped down the gate, walked towards her for some distance, then 
whistled again. 

This time, seeing him in the paddock, she made the best of things, and 
came slowly towards him. 

W^hen they met Dan stroked her nose, took hold of her forelock, and let 
her out of the paddock ; as he went through the “ Red Lion ” yard he 
thanked Jack Dent. 

" Sti‘p a minute,” said Jack. " I want to have a look at her. She’s got 
some^ood blood in her, I’ll ^ bound ; she’s come down in the world, ‘eh ? ” 

" I think BO,” replied Dan. " She’s no end of a spirit ; she’d work until 
she dropped.” 

" Does Josh want to sell her ? ” 

“ I’ll ask him,” said Dan. 

" If he wishes to part with her I’ll take her off his hands. She wants 
turning out for six months. She’d be a different mare then.” 

When Dan reached the Merry Belle Jo^iah told him to put the nosebag 
on the mare, and come on board. 

" Give her some oats,” said Josiah. " There are some few left, spilt out 
of one of til© bags ; they said I could have them when they took the last lot 
away.” 

Dan thought Weather Glass had eaten plenty of grass to last her for some 
time, but gave her the oats as desired j he then went on board. 

Nancy made inquiries about Bli| and said she must go and see him the 
next, time they came to Foolbank. 
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Josiah came into the cabin. “ It’s a nuisance ; we shall not be able to 
get .away before this afternoon. The flour from the mill won’t be all 
delivered before four o^clock.” 

“ Weather Glass might as well have been left in the paddock,” said Dan. 

‘‘ Jatjk had her all night I don’t care to Lmposo on good r»atnrc,” said Josh. 

“ He looked her over in the yard as I came through,” said Dan. 

“ Did he ; and what had he to say ? ” 

“ A shod if you wanted to sell her.” 

“ Oh I is he a buyer ? ” 

“ Said he’d make you an offer,” said Dan. 

“ He’ll have to make a tidy bid if he wants her,” said Josh. Nance, 
^7 girl, I fancy there’s money in the old mare.” 

“ I hope so,” she Jinswered. “ Perhaps if her pedigree was known you’d 
be able to get a good price for her.” 

“ I have her pedigree right enough, the auctioneer had it all pat ; he told 
me there was no doubt aljout ic.” 

“ How came she to Barnet Fair?” asked Dan. 

“ I heard she was sold by mistake somehow, in the first instance. A lot 
of mares were being drafted out of a stud, and she was put in with the rest. 
They were in poor condition and brought low prices ; many of them were old. 

‘‘ Let me look at the paper,” said Dan. 

Josiah staj'ed at him, then said — 

“What does a youngster like you know about such things ? ” 

“Not much^” said Dan ; “but I recollect the names of a lot of horses, 
and I often look at the sporting papers when T step into the ‘ Rod Lion,’ and 
other places.” 

Nancy shook her head reprovingly, at the same time smiling at him as 
he asked — 

“ Where’s the harm 1 ” 

“ No harm at all, lad,” said Josiah. “You’d much better read sporting 
nows than a lot of filthy rubbish about divorces and police-court cases.” 

“ So ho had,” said Nance. “ I can’t abide ’em.” 

Josiah winked at Dan as ho said — 

“ That’s the part of the paper interests ladies, so I’ve heard.” 

“ Then you’ve heard wrong,” snapped Nancy, who felt guilty, and con* 
sequently uneasy. 

‘‘Nevermind, Nance,” said Josh. “Evan if you do glance ’em over, 
you’ve too much sense to be corrupted by ’em.” 

“ I should think so, indeed,” she said hotly. “ Get the paper and show 
it him,” she added, to change the subject. 

Josiah had an iron-bound oak locker in the cabin. He unlocked it, 
pulled out several papers, eventually finding the one he was searching for, 

“ That’s it, I think,” he said, as he held it up. 

Dan asked, for it, and Josiah passed it over. 

“J can’t make it out, and I don’t suppose you’ll he able to,” he said. 

Dan spread it out on the table. 
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“ That^s funny,** he said. 

“ What asked Josiah. 

“ Her name’s Storm.” 

“ Is it ? r thought we*d agreed to call her Weather Glass.** 

“ Yes, so we have ; but when she was sold to you her naiue was Storm ; 
.they go well together, the old name and the new.** 

“Nevermind about her name, one*s as good as another. What abput 
her pedigree 1 ** 

‘‘ It*s plain enough,’* said Dan. “ She’s by Hurricane out of Meadow- 
Land, by Promised Land out of Bluebell, by-^^ — ” ^ 

“ Here, hold on a bit,” said Josiah, laughing, as Dan reeled off the 
names as though accustomed to read pedigi ees easily. 

Dan looked up. . 

“ What’s wrong ? ” he asked. “ That’s written down here, and a lot more.” 

But what’s, all that about Hurricaiics, Meadow’s, and Bluebells, and 
such-like?” asked Josiah. 

“ Hurricane is the sire of Storm — I mean Weather Glass — and her dam 
is Meadow Land, who is by Promised Land,” said Dan. 

“ That’s what yoii call a pedign\^*, is it ? ” 

“Yes; it’s like I’ve read in the papers, and there’s been a lot of good 
horses by Hurricane and his sons.” 

“ You don’t say so !” said Josiah, astonished at Dan’s knowledge, while 
Nancy looked on approvingly, although she did not understand it in the 
least. It sounded grand to hoar Dan saying these big words so easily. 

“ Hurricane’s stock fetched a lot of money,” stud Dan. 

“ How do you know ? ” 

** I’ve read about ’em ; I’m fond of it,” 

“ Where can we get a paper and have a look? ” asked Josiah, 

“ At the shop,” said Dan ; “ but there may be nothing in.” 

“ I’ll chance it ; go and get one,” said J osiah. 

Dan went, and quickly came back with the sporting paper. 

“ Why, look here ! ” he exclaimed excitedly, 

“What is it?” asked Josiah eagerly, as he snatched the paper, searching 
up and down its columns, finding nothing of interest. 

“Here,** said Dan, pointing to the pedigree of the winner of the 
Wokingham Stakes at Ascot. 

Josiah stared at the tabulated form. 

“ I can*t make sense of it,** he said. 

*•- Rainbow, the winner of the race,** said Dan, “ he*s by Thunder, and 
he s by Hurricane." 

You don't say so ; and m'y old mare’s by Hurricane H* 

** Yes,” ^aid Dan ; “ and she’s too good to be pullmg the Merry Belle 
along a banal.” 

“ What do you say? ** roared Josiah, startling Nancy so that she dropped 
her needlework, while Dan sUpped off his stool. 

^ “ Too good for the Merry Belle, my boat, beet boat on the canal I Too 
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gocxj for her, is she 1 Perhaps you^re not satisfied with the boat ? Maybe 
youy like a yacht, or a man-o'-war — or r” 

“Goodness gracious, J osiah;" don’t be so fearsome,” said Nancy, “you 
frighten the life out of a body. The lad meant no harm, I*m sure.” 

Josiah was still fuming aud muttering “not good enough for the Merry 
Belle, when Dan said quietly — 

“ W© all know yom boat is the best. I didn’t intend anything. I meant 
Weather Glass was too well bred for her work, and that she might be sold 
for a good sum of money, that’s all.” 

“ Oh, that’s all, is it ?” said Josiah, only half satisfied. “Let me tell you 
no horse is too well bred to pull my boat. If so be as Weather Glass is all 
you say she is, then the better for me. I mean to keep her, and if J ack Dent 
comes nosing round after her I’ll keep him at arm’s length. Jack thinks he’s 
clever, but he’ll find I’m equal to him any day.’’ 

“ Don’t you lose that paper, any way,” said Dan. 

“ This pedigree ? ” , 

“ Yes ; it may come in handy,” said Dan. “ Do you recollect the name of 
the auctioneer who sold her to you ? ” 

“ It’s on the back of the paper.” 

Dan turned it over and read, “‘Jacob Jewell, auctioneer.’ Thero’s no 
address,” he said. 

“Never mind that : he’s always at Barnet Fair, has been for years, and 
heaps of people know him,” said Josiah. 

CHAPTER V 
dan’s day dreams 

Although Dan enjoyed the life on the Merry Belle he was anxious to better 
himself. Young as he was he saw very little prospect of getting on in life 
on a canal-boat. He constantly read about lads being apprenticed to trainers 
of race-horses, and being small and a light-weight, considered he ought to 
have a chance in that direction. If Eli saw Squire Foyle, and mentioned 
the matter to him, it might be a step in the desired direction. 

Sometimes Dan rode Weather Glass for a few miles ; he was light, and 
made but little difference to her. 

“ Looks like a bit of a monkey perched up there, ” said J osiah to his wife, 
nodding in the direction of the mare. 

“ He is a little fellow ; I wonder if he will grow,” s)ie said. 

“ Not^ much, 1 reckon ; he’s one of the small sort, but there’s plenty of 
bigger fellows haven’t got half his pluck.” ^ 

“ You’re fond of him, Josh ? ” 

“ I’d be sorry to part with the lad ; but he’ll not be with us long,” he said. 

“Whj not?” asked Nancy, unpleasantly startled. 

“ Because he’s dreaming about other things. I’ve watched him ; he’s got 
summat in his head, depend upon it,” 

“ He’s well off here, s.nd happy.” 
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“ Oh, aye, he's all that,” said Josh. 

“Then why should he wish foi* a change?” 

“Ask him j maybe he’ll tell you.” 

Nancy took an early opportunity to sound Dan. 

“ Are you glad you came on the Merry Belle ? ” she asked. 

• “Of course,” said Dan surprised. ^‘Have you any reason to think tho 
contrary ? ” 

“You seem to be dreaming about sometliing, most of your spare time.” 
“I've been thinking.” ^ 

“ Well, thinking, then ; what about ? ” she asked. 

“ Don’t think me ungratelnl,” said Dan. “ Indeed, I am not ; but I’d 
like to get in a big training stable, and learn to be a jockey.” 

“ That would mean leaving the boat.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Shouldn’t you miss us ? ” 

“ Very inueK,” 

“ Then why leave ? ” 

“ Because there’s not much chance for me here.” 

“ Josh has got on well.” 

“ He’s big and strong ; look at me, I’m so very small. 

“ You might have a boat of your own in time,” slie said. 

He shook his head as he replied — 

“That’s not likely^ Where’s the money to come from?” 

Naiicy was unable to say, but hoped he would not think of leaving for a 
long time. 

“It all depends,” said Dan. “I’ve asked Eli to spefik to the Squire 
about me.” 

“Well I never i ” exclaimed Nancy. “ And will he? ” 

“Yes, when he secs him.” 

Nancy told Josiab what passed between them, to which he merely replied — 
“ I thought so, iuid I don’t blame him. This game is pretty near played 
out, my girl ; canal boats are well-nigh a thing of the past, they’re going out 
of fashion, too slow for the times. It’s a pljl^^, when there’s so many miles of 
water-way to be worked.” 

“ There’ll be boats while there’s water,” said Nancy. 

“ Like enough ; but them as works ’em will only make a bare living,” said 
Josiah. 

It was a warm evening, and the Merry Belle was laid up for the night. 
A famt curl of smoke came from the small chimney rising v above the deck, 
and Nancy was below preparing supper. Weather Glass was nibbling ]Dits 
from the hedge, waiting for Dan’s arrival with her bag. Josiah lay on the 
deck, his^back pi.>]>ped against the side, smoking his pipe ; he eyed Dan over 
as he came out of the hold with the mare’s feed. 

Dan wbistlefl merrily and did not see J osh, who called out — 

“ Don’t overfeed her ; you spoil her, she's getting too spirited,” 

Pan laughed as he miswered, “ Not much fear of that ; she works too hard,” 
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Fond of horses, ain’t you, Dan ? ” 

“ I am that ; they’re beautiful creatures.” 

“Call Weather Glass a beauty? ” laughed Josh. 

“ When you come to look her over, she*s full of good poifits.” 

“ Not much doubt about that, she’s all points ; some of the fellows at 
Glopsop’s call her ‘ the pointer.’ ” 

“ Much they know about horses,” said Dan. 

“ Nance tells me you’d like to be a jockey.” 

Dan fidgeted uneasily, first standing on one foot, then on the other, 

“Is it true?” asked Josh. 

“ True enough, but I don’t see much chance of it.” 

“ Why, you’re just the sort for a rider.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” asked Dan eagerly. ^ 

“ I’ve said so ; that’s enough. When are you going to cut adrift V 

“ I’m not going to cut adrift. I’m fund of the Merry and I’ll stop 

here until something turns up.” 

“The mare’s waiting for you,” said Josiah, and Dan went on to the 
towing-path. 

When he had fixed the nose-bag he scrambled through the hedge into the 
field and lay down on the grass. How quiet and peaceful everything was 
around him ; the air was soft and sweet, the birds whistled and sang their 
evening songs, cattle lowed, and there was the bleating of sheep ; many 
sounds floated around him, the buzz of insects, the chirp of field crickets, 
in the distance the tones of a clock striking were heard. Dan felt the 
soothing influence of his surroundings ; such scenes as this were well worth 
remembering, and he had enjoyed many. His thoughts wandered to Pool- 
bank and Eli’s cottage \ he wondered what his grandfather was doing, whether 
he had fallen asleep in his chair or gone to bed. If the Squire took an 
interest in him he might be sent to Newmarket, where the horses were 
trained. What was Newmarket like? It must be a fine place; there were 
hundreds of thoroughbreds there, and also hundreds of lads like himself. 
What chance would he have in such a crowd ? He had confidence in himself ; 
if he got an opportunity he’d lufke the most of it. 

Dan rolled over, stuck his elbows in the ground, rested his chin on his 
hands, and contemplated the smoke from the Merry Belle's cabin chimney. 

Nancy was down there cooking something appetising for the evening 
meal. He regarded her almost as a mother, and his eyes became moist as 
he thought of parting from her. Whatever happened, he would never 
forget Josiah and Nancy. One day he might become a great jockey ; he had 
read about the large sums they earned, and if he had money he could help 
Josiah, and buy Nancy handsome presents, and Eli no end of things he liked, 
and he’d get Miss ©live the best Prayer Book and Bible that money could 
buy ; somehow he always associated her with these books, it seemed natural. 
There was not much of the Prayer Book or hymn-b(»ok about her brother 
Cecil Havers. He did not like Cecil ; on one occasion the young man had 
administei^ed a severe dhastisement, which Dan considered undeserved. 
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he lay, building castles in the air, he heard J osh oalling him, and feeling 
hungry, all his visions of future prosperity vanished, and he hurried on board, 

“Ready for supper?” asked Nancy with a bright smile. 

Dan looked' at the big dish of sausages and potatoes and smacked his 
lips ; the cabin seemed more comfortable than usual this evening, perhaps it 
was because he had thought about leaving it. There was a momentary 
tinge of regret, but it did not spoil his healthy appetite, and he set to 
with a will. 

It was so hot later on that Dan rolled himself up in an old rug and slept 
in the open ; at four o’clock he awoke. It was a brilliant morning ; there 
had hardly been any night, and looking up he saw W eather Glass cropping 
grass by the hedge side. 

Josiah and N^mcy were still asleep, but in a few minutes he heard a 
sound which denoted the former was preparing for the day’s work. 

“ Hurry up, Dan,” said Josh, “ wo ought to be on our way a morning 
like this : it’s the best part of the day before the sun gets hot.” 

“ I'm ready,” said Dan, as he disappeared over the side of the barge. 
He quickly hitched the towiiig-ropo to the swingle, and the mare started the 
Merry Helle. The canal here was wider than in some parts, and the bow of 
the boat sent ripples eddying away to the bank on either side. Dan walked 
behind the mare, dancing along, whistling, clapping his ha ds to startle the 
birds. He inhaled the j)ur e air of the morning, it was like being on enchanted 
laud j he thought of some of the children in the slums in th(‘ large towns he 
had visited, and was thankful for his freedtim frt>m smoke, dirt, aiid crowded 
misery. Presently there was a blot on the fair landscape, a dirty, black 
barge met the Merry Belle, Two wretched h' rscs, driven by a barefooted 
lad, whose clothes wore in tatters, came along. Dan knew the boy and 
pitied him ; his taskmaster was a terrible man, a drunkard and a ruffian. 
At present Dan heard him snoring in a sodden sle p on the barge. Every- 
thing about the boat denoted dirt an^ misi^ry ; the thin, poorly clad lad on 
the towing-path had not been washed for days, judging by bis appearance. 

“ JIow goes it, Jimmy? ” said Dan. 

“ Bad ; look here/’ said the lad, and showed Dan a big bruise on his arm 
above the elbow. ‘‘ He nearly broke it last night,” he said. 

“ Hungry ? ” asked Dan. 

“ Rather?” 

When Dan weTit on to the towing-path in the early morning he 
generally put some bread and cheese in his pocket ; on this occasion he 
pulled it out and handed it to the lad, who thank* d him and commcuced to 
devour it ravenously, glancing from time to time at the slumbeivr on 
the barge. 

The two boats presented a strange contrast as they parsed, and old 
Weather Glass seemed to avoid the broken-down pair of horses as she pushed 
close into the hedge. 

J osiah saw the master of the other barge asleep and heard his snores. 

“ filthy brute ! ” he muttered^ “ it’s the likes of h im give our trade a 
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bad name. He’s a bad lot ; pity he can’t roll off and drown, nobody ’d miss 
hiln, least of all that poor little beggar driving them two scarecrows.” 

The Merry Bdle was soon out of sight, round a bend in the canal, and 
•Dan breathed more freely, the grimy boat poisoned the atmosphere ; he had 
a lot to be thankful for in having such a good mafster as Josiah, and a 
motherly soul like Nancy to look after him, not to mention the cleanliness 
and comfort of the Mer^sy Belle. 

He could not, however, rid himself of that look on Jimmy’s face, or 
forgot the way in which he ate the bread and cheese. 

“ He was starving,” thought Dan. “ If ever I get a chance I’ll help him. 
There’s hundreds like him on the boats, they say. I’d like to do something 
for the lot ; some day, perhaps, I may.” 

Josiah knew there were many men as bad, if not worse, as the master of 
the barge they had just passed. He hated them one and all, and frequently 
came into contact with them in a way they did not like. Nancy was some- 
times frightened Josiah would come to some harm through these ruffians. 
They scowled at her, and shook their fists at Josiah l)ehind his back. She 
had heard muttered threats against him, and warned him, bm he laughed at 
her fears, sa}'ing he was not afraid of the cowards. He wa# not; but 
cowards attack honest men when the odds are in their favour 

Josiah held himself aloof from these men as much as possible, but there 
were times when he had to assert his authority, but then they generally 
went to the wall. 

Men had beem found drowned in the canal, and Nancy was nervous when 
she heard of such things. Josiah feared no man or men, and while admiring 
him for it, she knew in that lay his peril. 

CHAPTER VI. 

TBB SQUIRE AND ELI. 

Henrt Colbert Foyle, of Eagle Hurst, member of Parliament for his 
county, Southern Division, Ma.ster of the Hounds, owner ot a long string of 
race-horses, and known in Poolbaiik as The Squire, was a man nearing sixty 
years of age ; many people would ^lave put him down as fitty. He was, on 
the wh le, a popular man, despite a somewhat short temper and an abrupt 
manner of speech. He had been twice married and twice a widower ; his 
second wife had one child, a boy of eighteen, when he married her. 
She was an Amencau, rich, good-looking, fond of gaiety and admiration," and 
their eight years of married life had not passed pleasantly. Henry Foyle 
had a large fortune, and had no objection to his wife leaving the bulk of her 
money to he * son ; it relieved him to a certain extent of responsibility. 

Edwin Swinton, bis stepson, was not a favourite of the Squire’s, nor did 
he make much effort to secure the good opinion of his stepfather. When bis 
xnotlier married he came to live at Eagle Hurst, and in time became the 
mfliri cause of disagreement between husband and wife. He had no occupa- 
tion, aod Squire Foyle detested idleness. When he urged upon Edwin the 
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desirability of e&gaging in some useful work, the young man scouted the 
idea, and his mother encouraged him. 

“ He will come to no good,” said the Squire, “ It will be far better for 
him to have something to do.” 

“ He can help you^” she replied. 

“ In what way ? ” 

• “ To manage your estates or race-horses.*^ 

Squire Poyle smiled ; he had not much faith in his stepson. 

Although he had no liking for Edwin Swinton, he raised no objections to 
his residing at Eagle Hurst, and when his wife died her son still continued 
to live there. 

Henry Foyle allotted Edwin rooms in the house, which he alone occupied^ 
and they saw very little of each other. Gradually young Swintim became 
more and more attracted t(j Ijondon, and Eagle Hurst saw but little of him ; 
his rooms, however, were kept for him, and the servants had orders to attend 
to his wants. 

Eagle Hurst was a large mansion standing in the midst of a spacious 
park, whose ancient oak trees were famous throughout the laud. Some 
portions of^it were very old, ana the almost ruined walls bore the marks of 
cannon-balls fired by CrornweH’s artill(3ry, when Eaglo Hurst was held by a 
Foyle for King Charles. This part of the building had been repaired where 
possible, but the new mansion was built in front, and hid it from view from 
the drive. 

A very old family the Foyles, standing high in the county, although 
none of them had ever received titles. It was said that Charles the Second, 
who generally forgot his father's friends, had, as usual, behaved badly to 
Fpyle of Eagle Hurst at the Restoration. Instead of loading a loyal subject 
with honours, enriching and emiobling him, he neglected him, and left him 
to live on the scanty income sa' (*d from the wais. Since that time, the 
Foyles, genera ticjn after generation, had refused to accept any title from 
their sovereigns. The restorer of the fortunes of the family was Bernard 
Foyle, who was a successful merchant in the City of London, and made 
vast sums of money dui'ing tho dev^astating years of war with France. 
His son increased the fortunes of the house when Napoleon's career was 
broken at Waterloo, and later on another Foyle, by skilful management 
of his capital, amassed a large sum in the business. Eventually, when 
Henry Colbert Foyle became owner of Eagle Hurst, he retired from any 
active participation in the management of the house, although be held the 
lion s share of the capital of the Company, which was successfully floated for 
o- er half a million of money In additioir to this he had a large private 
fortune, and rxissessed many thousands of acres in various parts of England. 

When ill-urttuied people said he married the beautiful widow of Edwin 
Bwinton, of New York, for her money, he could afford to smile, for his wealth 
was f^ greater than his wife's, 

Henry Foyle was a lonely man at Eagle Hurst, but the large mansion 
did not depress him, and he kept the many rooms alyraya ready for occupa- 
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tion. He entertained lavishly in the hunting and shooting sea&on, and the 
house parties at Eagle Hurst were always considered delightful. His hostess, 
on such occasions, was his inarried sister, Mrs. Winifred Wharnqliffe, whose 
husband Montague Wharnclilfe, was the active head of Foyle, Wharncliffc, 
and Company, Limited. 

If there was one man whose society he enjoyed more than that of any 
other, it was Montague WharndifFe. A man of integrity, of rare business 
acumen, and a thorough sportsman, Montague Wharncliife at once attracted 
the owner of Eagle Hurst ; and no one was more dcdigh ted than Henry Foyle 
when his sister, Winifred, selected Ins old colh go churn for her husband. The 
friendship between the two imm had been un broken since the time when they 
were at Cambridge together. Wharnclifie was always a better all-round athlete 
than Foyle, but the latter beat him when it camo to riding and shooting. 

Henry Foyle, onco he gave a man his friendship unreservedly, always 
stood by him, and it was owing to his influence that Montague Wharncliffe 
became chief partner and active head (^f me huge London house. 

The Poolbank villagers always welcomed Mrs. WharnclifFe’s arrival at 
Eagle Hurst. It generally meant a full house and a liberal scattering about 
of money by the giK'sts. 

The village belonged almost entirely to the estate, and the men employed 
at Eagle Hurst were always sure of a comfort able cottage and a pension 
when they became too old to work. 

The Squire had his favouiites, and old Eli Hind was one of them. Eli 
had worked at Eagle Hurst in Henry Foyle’s father’s time, and had known 
the Stiuire from a boy. 

When it became evident that Eli w^as past work, although he denied it, 
Henry Foyle said — 

“You have done your share of labour, Eli. Pick out the cottage you like 
best Poolbank, and you shall ha\ e it and a pound a week as long as you live.” 

Eli was overwhelmed at the Squire’s generosity, and liis thanks were profuse. 

“No thanks, ple^ise,” said the S([uire. “You have honestly earned it 
by over fifty years of toil, and I want you to be comfortable in your old age.” 

Eli selected his cottage, and settled down to end his days in peace. 

“ You ought to have some one to look after you — a woman to clean the 
place for you,” said Henry Foyle to him about a month after he entered into 
possesfdon. 

“Nay, Squire, beggin’ your pardon ; I want no women about me, I'd 
sooner do for myself,” said Eli, at which Henry Foyle laughed and let him 
have his way. 

Some weeks after Dan had been to see. Eli, Squire Foyle was riding past 
and saw Eli at the gate ; reining in the horse he asked the old man how his 
health was. ' 

“ I’ve much to be thankful for,” said Eli touching his cap. “ I don’t 
recollect the time when I was ill, and thanks be to you, Squire, I*ve every^ 
thing I want.” * 

“ Then there is nothing I can do for you 9” said Henry Foyle. 
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Eli suddenly recollected Dan, and his offer to speak to the Squire. 

“ Well, there is something,” began Eli. ^ 

Mr. le smiled, 

“ What is it, Eli ? Don’t be afraid.” 

“ Nay, I’m none afraid of you, S(jiure, though Tre heard some folks are." 

Mr. Foyle laughed as he said, “ Only evil-doers need fear me, Eli ; go on ! ” 
• It’s about Danny,” said Eli. He’s my grandson. He’s thirteen or 
thereabouts, and he works on Josiah Fudge’s barge, the Merry Belle. He’s 
a good lad, though I say it, and he’s small. Josiah says he’s a little wonder 
for his size. He’s had his wages raised — lie gets five shillings a w^ek, and 
he brought me half a pound of as good ’bacca as a man need smoke.” 

Mr. Foyle smiled as he listened to Eli rambling on about 'Dan’s good 
qualities. 

“ And what is it you wish to ask me about this wonderful little fellow ? ” 
he said. 

“ Don’t think Danny’s dissatisfied with his work — not a bit of it ; but 
he’s that fond of ’osses lie’s fairly mad about ridiii’ and racin’, and such like. 
It’ll be the ruin of him, but ho say.s no,” ‘^aid Eli. 

“ Dan says no, does ho? Well, 1 agree with him. Riding and racing 
are healthy occupations ; there is a good deal more harm going on in the 
City of London than on Newmarket He^ath, or our racecourses. What is it 
the lad wants ? ” 

“ If I may make so bold as to ask you, ho wants to have a chance in the 
Eagle Hurst stables,” said Eli glancing sideways at Mr. Foyle’s face. 

A little fellow, you say ? ” asked JMr, Foyle. ^ 

About so high',” said Eli, holding his hand about a foot from the top of 
the gate. 

Mr Foyle laughed as he said — 

“That is very small indeed; he would not be much use at Eagle Hurst I 
am afraid — among the hunters.” 

“No, I thought not; he’s well off where he is,” said Eli, not at all dis- 
apjiomted ; he thought Dan was getting on in life with five shillings a week. 

“1 II see what I can do for lum,”said Mr. Foyle, “I shall not forget, but you 
may remind me again, Eli ; or better still, I will see the lad myself some day.” 

“ Thank you kindly, Squire,” said Eli, watching him as he rode on. 

“ He’s a fine gentleman, he is,” mused Eli. “ If th'^re were more men 
like him there’d be less crying out about hard times and bad masters. I’ve 
known him since he was a lad, and never found a fault in him. Some on 
’em say he’p short in hi^ jtemper and snaps at folks ; but I’ve never seen it, 
and I speak of a man as I find him. He comes of a good old stock, and I’d 
sooner work for a man with summat behind him tnan for one of them new- 
Can^lec^ millionaires as hardly knows their father’s and mother’s names. 
It’s men like Squire Foyle as looks after old ’uns like me, when wo’re broken 
down and can’t work. God bless him I ” 

The Squire did not hear old Eli’s benediction, but it went after him and 
hovered over him as he rode along. 
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CHAPTEE VII 

AFTER THE HOUNDS 

When the hunting season commenced Dan was always glad t(> get back to 
Pool bank on the off chance of seeing the hounds meet on the village green. 
Life on the canal was not so pleasant as in the summer time, and it was too. 
cold to lie in the open listening to the birds, and dreaming of another life in 
the years to come. 

Eli had told Dan he had spoken to the Squire, but it was not an en- 
couraging account of the result of the interview : nevertheless the boy^s hopes 
were not cast down, and his wisli to learn riding was as strong as ever. 

Nancy was glad to hear no more from D; mahout leaving the Jl/crn/ Belley 
for she would have been lonely without him Josiah, however, Iftiew he was 
uneasy, only waiting for an opportunity to “ cut adrift,” as he called it. 

Dan scanned the hunting fixtures whenever he had the cliance, and in 
November found the hounds were to meet at Poolbank village fclie day before 
the Merry Belle would arrive at the lock. This was disappointing ; it meant 
he would lose the cliance of seeing them. 

He was driving Weather Glass, and they made such good ’progress that 
Josiah said to his wife — 

“ Dan’s pushing ahead ; we shall be at Poolbank in the morning instead 
of the afternoon.” 

“ It’s cold on the path,” she replied : he goes fast to keep warm.” 

“More like he’s got something ahead at Poolbank,” growled Josiah. 

They had travelled so well that the next morning Dan thought if -the 
hounds happened to run in the direc tion of Brinxton Woods he might see 
them aftef all. 

Ho was on the towing-path, and meant to keep a sharp look out. 

Weather Glfiss seemed full cjf metal, and caperc'd about like a young ’un, 
much to Dan’s amusement, and Josiah said the old mare was as lively as a 
kitten. 

They were detained at the lock before Poolbank, and Dan slipped the 
gear off Weather Glass, to c^aso her and give her a fc'ed. Having done this 
he climbed on to her back, the better to survey the scene and chaff with the 
other boys. 

They bandied words for some time, when one of the lads shouted excitedly— • 
Look yonder, there’s the hounds ! ” 

“Where?” said Dan, switching round so suddenly that he almost fell 
off the mare. CJuti-hing at her head-gear to save himself, he pulled the 
strap undone, and the nose-bag foil on the towing path. 

This startled her, »^ho tlnow up her head and became restive. Dan 
deftly slippt^d the bit in Ikm- mouth, made it fast, and drew the reins tight. 

Weather Glass, howevei’, appeared uneasy. She sniffed the air, tossed 
her head, and moved from side to side, until Dan thought, to himself — 

“ I believe she scents the hounds ” 
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Josiah called Nanc/, who hurried on deck. 

They muat be Foyle’s hounds,” said J osiah ; “ it’s their country. I reelron 
they go further than Brinxton Woods, and the;f’re aboufc two miles away.” 

**Poolbank hounds right enough,” said Nanc}^, excitedly. 

The houifds were in full cry, streaming along after a “ little brown patch ” 
scudding across the held at a great pace. The riders came in view ; half a 
dozen, then ‘more, until the whole field was in sight. It was a glorious 
picture, such as can only be seen to perfection in a good hunting county.. 
*^Everybody at tlio loi-h and on the bank watched them. Dan, perched on 
the back of Weather Gla^^s, had the best view. ^ 

The old mare heard the sound of galloping hoofs as they drew nearer ; 
she snorted, pii eking her ears. 

Dan })atlcd her neck and said to himself — 

“ I wish we were wdth them.” 

The fox headed fur the canal, tlion suddenly swerved and bore straight for 
Brinxton ; this move brought hounds and huntsmen nearer to the towing path. 

Weather Glass had nothing on but the bridle, and Dan on her back. 

Vv^ithout w^arning she wdiippod round, almost throwing Dan off. She 
caught sight of the horses galloping at top speed, and the “blue blood” 
coursed through her veins again. 

Dan anticipated her next move, and was delighted. The mare looked 
over the low hedge separating the towing-path from the field, measured it, 
then jumped it ea.sily. Pier rider being ready for this sat her comfortably. 

“ Sakts alive, Nance, the mare’s over the fence ! ” exclaimed Josiab. 

“ And Dan’s gone with her ; however did ho stick on ! ” gasped Nancy. 

There were a dozen people about, and they ga\e a cheer as they saw 
Weather Glass clear the hedge and gallop after the field. 

“ It’s Josh Fudge’s old mare,” said the lock-keeper; “bless me if it ain’t ! 
Who’d a thoiight old ‘ pointer ’ had it in her ! ” 

“Alius thought her were a good bred ’un,” said a farm hand standing by. 
Josiah burst into a roar of laughter, tlien he said — 

“This beats cock-fightin’ ! ” It was a favourite expression. “ Dan and 
Weather Glass ’ll be in at the deaih if they goes on at yon pace.” 

“ I hope he comes to no harm,” said Nancy. 

“ Harm ! Dan come to harm on her ! Never you fear it. She’ll carry 
him safe enough, and hell stick on ; see if he don’t,” said Josiali. 

When Dan realised what he was in for he laughed and enjoyed the fun. 
It was useless to tiy and stop Weather Glass now her blood was up, and he 
raade no desperate attempt. The mare warmed to her work, and soon 
settled do'vn into a long, easy stride, which showed she had not forgotten 
how to gallop. She was in the rear of the field, but Dan saw that if the 
pace continue^ .she would quickly gain on the others. 

He stuck close to her and never troubled about being minus a saddle. 
He felt m<ire secure w ithout. 

They neared a stiff fence. Dan wondered if she would face it, and if so 
whether he could stick on. 
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Weather Glass gave him his cue. There was to be no 'ishirfcing. She 
went straight at it, and having such a light weight on her back jumped it 
easily. Ban kept his seat with an effort. In the distance he saw Brinxton 
Woods. This was where the fox was making for. There was no doubt 
about Weather Glass finishing, and Dan wondered what they would all 
think of him when he rode up. A pretty figure he would cut amongst all 
those red and black coats, top hats, and fine ladies. There was no help for 
it, had he wislied to avoid it, which he did not. 

They lost the fox somewhere near the wood, and the followers of the 
hunt had time to rest their horses. They stood in groups, chatted about the 
splendid run the fox had given them, and the majority were glad ho had saved 
his brush this time. Mr. Foyle was talking to Montague Wharncliffe and 
one or two others, well-known members of the hunt, when he caught sight 
of Dan on Weather Glass galloping towards them. He laughed heartily as 
he said, pointing him out, Wliat have ^^'e here, a new member of the hunt ? 
Where on earth did the pair spring from? The horse gallops well.'^ 

There ^was a burfet of laughter as they saw Dan coming along on old 
Weather Glass. 

When he drew near to the first group of horsemen be tried to pull 
Weather Glass up, but in vain. On she went, and seemed bound to run 
stiaight into Mr. Foyle and his friends, when one of the whips dashed up 
and caught him by the bridle, asking Dan, in not very polite language, what 
he meant hy this mad prank. Then, as the man recognized him, he said, 
with a laugh — 

“ Oh ! it’s you, is it, Dan ? How the deuce came you here ? 

“ She Ijrought me,” said Dan, pointing to his mount. 

Mr. Foyle came up and said : “ AVell, youngster, what are you doing here 1 ” 

His tone was not unkind, and Dan plucked up his courage. 

“ It’s not my fault, iSquire,” he said. “ I was sitting on her back, on the 
towing-path, when she caught sight of the hunt, piicked up her ears, and 
jumped the fence.” 

You stuck on.” 

“ Yes, I can ride a bit. When she got going I couldn’t stop her, and 
she brought me here. My, what a gallop we’ve had ; it’s rare fun ! ” 

Mr. Foyle and those near him laughed at Dan’s evident pleasure in his exploit. 

“ Who are you, my lad ? ” asked the Squire, looking from Dan to the mare. 

“ I’m Dan Hind, old Eli’s grandson, sir ; and I’m with Josiah Fudge on 
the Merry Belle,** 

“ So you’re Eli’s lad, are you 1 He spoke to me about you,” said the 
Squire. “ Who owns the mare ? ” 

“ J osiah, sir.” 

** Where did he pick her up ? " 

" At Barnet Fair.” 

And she pulls the canal boat ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

** She’s too good for that ; she looks well bred,’* 
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“ So she ia, sir : she’s by HurricAne out of Meadow Land, by Promised 
Land out of — 

“ Stop,” said the Squire, laughing ; “ you are strong on pedigrees, my lad. 
How do you know she's by Hurricane ? ” 

Josiah has her pedigree,” 

** It may be all wrong.” 

“ He says not ; be knows the man as gave it him.” 

Then she’s a blood luarc. It’s strange ; what’s her name ? ’' 

^‘Weather Glass we call her, but her real name’s Storm.” 

Mr. Foyle looked surprised : he had heard of Storm. SHe was a good 
racer, but failed at the stud ; he remembered he had heard of her being sold 
some years before, but had aluiost forgotten the circumstances. Before ho 
had time to reply another fox was found, and he called out tq Dan, as ho 
turned his horse’s head : “ Tell Fudge to wait for mo at Poolbank to-morrow, 
I want to see him about that mare, and about you.” 

This was good news for Dan; it made his heart beat fa'^t. What did 
the Squire ineari to do? “ Fie wants to see Josh about mo iiiid the mare,” 
said Dan. “ I’ll not forget that me sago, }inywa3L” 

Weather Glass’s gaiJop proved sutheient; she showed no desire to 
follow it up by another, so tliat when Dan turned her head for the lock she 
offered no objoftions. 

lie did not hurry back, but let the mare go her own pace. When he 
came in sight, Josiah and tlie rest gave him another cheer. 

“ I’m glad he’s not angry,” thouglit Dan. 

He took the mare through a gate, and as he rode up to the lock was 
surrounded by eager questioners. 

Later on he said to Jo^jah — 

“ I’m glad you took it all right. I don’t think I could have pulled her 
up : she’s a rare one to gallop.” 

Josiah smiled ; he had his doubts about Dan pulling very hard. 

, ** What do you think ? ” said Dan. 

** Anything happened ? ” askod Josiah. 

The Squire spoke to me ; he asked me about the mare He wants to 
see you to-morrow at Poolbank.” 

“What for?” 

“ To speak to you about the mare, and—” 

“ And what?” 

“ Me,” said Dan. 


CHAPTER ym 

THE MABB AND THB BOT 

As cTofiiah wa.s standing in front of the “ Red Lion” a groom from Eagle 
Hurst rode up 

Squire Foyle wishes to see you at the house ; when can you come and 
bring Dan Hind with you ? ” he said 
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“ That means a day’s work lost,’’ grumbled Josiab, ^ it’s a fair step to 
Eagle Hurst.” 

The man laughed as he replied — 

You’ll find it a profitable day’s work, I fancy ] more so thn.-n if you 
remained here*” 

“ I dare say,” said Josiah ; “ but there’s my customers to think about, ' 
and Fm generally up to time.” 

“ When will you start ? ” 

In half an hour,”^ said J osiah. “ Tell Mr. Foyle we’ll be there this 
morning. Have a glass ? ” he asked. 

The groom accepted his offer, and J ack Dent brought the beer out. 

“ Here’s good luck.” 

“ Same to you,” said Josiah. 

When Josiah went back to the Merry Helle he told his wife the Squire 
had sent for them. 

“ It means we’ll lose Danny,” he said. 

** If it’s for the lad’s good we ought to be satisfied,” she said ; “ but we’ll 
miss him sorely.” ' 

Dan could not conceal his delight, and Nancy looked at hi& happy face 
wistfully. As they were putting on their best clothes she called out — 

“ Be sure and call on Eli as you go past.” 

“ All serene,” answered Josiah. “ We can’t leave the old man out of the 
bargain : he spoke to the Squire about Dan.” 

Josiah looked quite spruce in his rough grey suit and bowler hat. 
Nancy fixed his tie in position, then turned him round for inspection. 

“ You’ll do very well when I’ve given you a brush,” she said. 

Dan made his appearance, looking neat but very small, in a snuff-coloured 
coat and dark trousers. 

Nancy brushed their clothes and gave them a parting warning not to 
kick up the mud and splash themselves from head to foot. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if we get a lift on the road,” said Josiah. “There’s 
the miller’s cart at the * Red Lion.’ ” 

“ If you ride in it you’ll be smothered in flour,” said Nancy, 

“Then they’ll have to dust us before we see the Squire,” said Josiah. 

They stepped out briskly, Dan trotting to keep up with his companion’s 
long strides. As they passed the “ Red Lion” the driver of the miller’s ’cart 
asked where they were going, and hearing they were bound for Eagle Hurst' 
said he would give them a lift to the top of the village. , 

“ Th^e’s some new sacks to sit on ; you’ll not get floured,” he said, 

^ Josiah lifted Dan into the cart, then swung himself up. 

“ This will give us a three-mile lift,. it’s better than walking, b© said, aa 
he sat down on a bundle of sacks, Dan following his example. The driver 
put them down about a hundred yards from Eli’s cottage. 

“ He’s Inside ; he don’t like November weathSr,” said Josiah. 

They opened the gate; before knocking Josiah looked in at the window^ 
but^arw no sign of Eli 


o 
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“ He’s up, I reckon ” he said. 

“ If he’s not, there’s something wrong with him,” said Dan. 

Josiah knocked at the door, and they heard Eli stumping across the 
room, tapping with his stick. * 

Both of you ? ” said Eli, as he opened the door. “ Come inside ; I’m 
"glad to see you.” 

“We can’t stop,” said Josiah, “We’re bound for Eagle Hurst; the 
Squire sent for us. Nancy said we must call and ask how you were doing.” 

“ She’s a good lass is Nancy. You were lucky to^et her, iToshfr” 

“ A bit o’ luck both ways,” he answered laughingly. 

“ She might ’a done better, but I don’t see as how you could,” said Eli. 
“ What are you goin’ to see the Squire about ? ” . ' 

Josiah explained ; he gave an account of Dan’s exploit on Weather Glass, 
which amused Eli vastly. 

V, “ Let me know all about it when you come back,” said Eli, as they took 
their departure. 

“It’s a fine place is this,” said Josiah, as they walked up the long, tree- 
lined drive to the house. “ We’ll go round to the stables first.” 

“Yes,” said Dan, who was somewhat overawed by his surroundings. 

They entered the stable-yard, where they saw the groom who had ridden 
to the “ Bed Lion ” that moridng. 

“ I’ll tell them to let Squire Foyle know you’re here,” he said. 

They had not long to wait , in a few minutes they were beckoned to the 
house, and conducted to the Squire’s business room. Ho looked up as they 
entered, and said, “ Sit down ; I’ll attend to you in a moment. I am just 
finishing a letter.” 

Dan looked round the room, but there was nothing to attract his 
attention ; had he been in the Squire’s study, or the library, he would have 
seen many things to interest him. 

“ I thought it better to send for you,” said Mr. Foyle to Josiah. “ I hope 
you are not put to any inconvenience ? ” 

“ It only means a little delay,” said Josiah. “ I can make up for it,” 

“ You shall not lose by it,” said Mr. Foyle, smiling. Then coming .to the 
point he asked, “ Where did you buy that mare ? She looks a thoroughbred, 
and if she is by Hurricane, and was called Storm, I knew her ; but are you 
sure she is the mare so named ? ” 

“ 1 bought her from a man at Barnet Fair ; she was sold by auction. I 
took a fancy to her. The auctioneer gave me her pedigree ; he said it was 
Correct and I’d got a bargain.” 

“ So you have, if she really is Storm,” said Mr. Foyle as be opened a 
book on his desk. 

^ “She’s sixteen,” he said, “and has had three foals ; two dead at birth, the 
other one killed by falling in a race ; I recollect him. She ought to breed 

ttgadn.” 

“ She might,” said Josiah* 

“Are you willing to aell her?” 
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" She BuitB me very well.” 

“ But she is hardly strong enough for your work,” said the Squire. 

“ It’s not such hard work as you’d think,” said Josiah. 

Will you sell her t ” 

Pve not thought about it,” said Josiah. 

“ I do not wish to know what you gave for her/ but if you will sell her tc 
me I will give you a hundred guineas for her.” 

Josiah opened his eyes. A hundred guineas for Weather Glass 1 That 
was indeed a handpome profit. 

I don’t see how I can refuse that,” said Josiah ; “but I’ll be sorry to 
part with her — we’ll all be sorry to lose her ; won’t we, Dan ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Dan in a low voice. 

“ Stand up,” said Mr. Foyle abruptly, aud Dan sprang off his seat with 
a start. 

“ You are a little fellow,” said the Scpiire^ “ what is your weight 

“ I don’t know exactly,” said Dan. 

Josiah lifted Dan by the collar of his coat. 

“ He’s not over five stone. I’ll bet,” he said. 

The Squire laughed at Josiah’s way of estimating Dan’s weight, then said, 
as he rang a bell, “ Go with Dixon, he’ll weigh you.” 

Dan left the room with the man, and Mr. Foyle, turning quickly to 
Josiah, asked — 

“ Is the lad bound to you in any way ? ” 

“ No ; except by a sort of arrangement.” 

‘‘ What way ? ” 

“He’s placed in my charge by Eli Hind.” 

“ I see,” said Mr. Foyle. “ Are you willing to part with him ? ” 

“ I’ll not stand in his light, if it’s for his good.” 

“ But you will be sorry to lose him? ” 

“ That’s it ; him and the old mare, we’ll miss ’em both.” 

“You will soon find another lad, and it is easy to buy a horse that will 
suit you.” 

“ I’ll find the horse, but it’ll be none so easy to replace the lad. My 
wife’s that fond of him, he might be her own son.” 

“ Have you any children ? ” 

“No,” said Josiah in a shamefaced way, which caused Mr. Foyle 
to smile. 

“ Eli spoke to me about the boy. I think he would do for the racing 
stable, he’s no weight to speak of, and be seems strong. He can ride a little, 
and he would soon get on.” 

“ That’s what he wants.” 

“What?” 

“ To go into a racing stable.” 

“ I will send him to N ewmarket if you will let him I^ave, and Eli wishes 
it j he cau be apprenticed to my trainer for five yews or so.” 

** III leave it to him,” said Josiah. “ As I said| I won’t stand m his way," 

c 2 
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Dan entered with Dixon, who said he weighed four stone ten pounds. 

“ An uncommonly light weight,” said Mr, S’oyle. “ Do you think he will 
grow much ? 

** He hasn’t 'grown a bit this last twelve months,” said Josiah. 

Would you like to go into my racing stables ? ” asked Mr. Fc^le. 

Dan’s eyes sparkled, and his heart beat fast. 

“ Oh yes, please, uir ; indeed I should,” Then he glanced at Josiah, who 
said — 

“ Go on ; don’t mind me,” 

But I’ll be sorry to leave you,” said Dan. : ^ 

It’s to better yourself, and you oughtn’t to miss the chance.^ 

“ What’ll Nancy say ? ” ’ 

** Blest if I know,” said J osiah. 

Squire Foyle was amused ; on the Merry Belle all was peace and 
harmony, at any rate. 

‘‘ When should you want him, Squire ? ” 

“ I will write to Crisp and ascertain v^hen he can take him." 

“ And when do you want the mare ? ” 

“ At once.” 

•‘I must find another horse.*' 

“ You will easily do that. I have no doubt you can buy one in Poolbank.” 
“ Not me,” said Josiah. “ They put the price on too stiff.” 

“ But they know you ; that will make a difference” said Mr. Foyle. 

So it will ; they’ll charge a bit more, that’s the difference there’ll be. 1 
know ’em,” said Josiah. 

Squire Foyle laughed as he said — 

‘‘ You seem to think they are keen in Poolbank.” 

** So they are, keen as mustard,” said J osiah. 

“ Perhaps T have a horse that will suit you.” 

Joshih smiled as he said — 

“ Ajoy horse from here would turn up his nose at the feed I’d give him. 

“ We do not pampei them.” 

“ I’ll hire a horse from Japk Dent until I can pitch on one I want,” said 
J osiah. 

“ And the mare, when can I have her ? ” 

“ If Dent lets me have a horse, I’ll send Dan up with her to-morrow.” 
“And you shall have the money now. I will give you a "cheque.” 

Thank you kindly, Squire. It’s a big sum, I hope you’ll be satisfied.” 
“ I think I ahalL Do you happen to have her pedigree with you 1 ” 

“ 1 have the paper the auctioneer gave me,” he sakl as he handed it to him. 
Mr. Foyle read it ; then said — 

* ‘ “Tt seems vprrect. I do not suppose he would have given it you had it 
; so ; he had no object in deceiving you,” 

' “Supposing you find out she’s not Storm ? ” said J osiah* 
jif r. Foyle laughed as he said— 

V I will not go back on my bargain.” 
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He wrote out a cheque and handed it to Josiah. 

“ Send her up in the morning/' 

And what about Dan ? " asked Josiah. 

“ I will let you know when I hear from Crisp, and when I have put the 
matter to Eli>” said Mr, Foyle. 

CHAPTER IX 

. A KEKPSAKE FOR DAN 

When Da?n Hind left the Merry Belle Nancy cried over him, hugging him to 
her, and making a “terrible bother,” so Jof.iah said. Dan, too, was much 
troubled, and broke down badly at the last, 

“It licks me what you're howling ab(*ut/' said Josiah, as he looked at his 
tearful face. “ You've got what you wanted. I can't see where the tears 
come in ; because Nance is a bit soft-hearted, it’s no reason you ^^hould b^.” 

“ I'd sooner have a soft heart than a hard one,” said Nancy, looking 
daggers at him through her tears. 

Josiah felt the parting with Dan keenly, but he was not going to show 
it — not if he knew it. 

“ It don’t do to be too soft-hearted in this world,” he growled ; “ there’s 
too many rogues prowling about for that.” 

“ I believe you’re glad the boy's going,” said Nancy. 

“ Maybe I am, and maybe I'm not ; it’s just how you take it,” said Josiah. 

Dan smiled as he looked at him. He saw Josiah was “ putting it on,” 
and that in his own way he was as sorry to lose liim as Nancy, 

“ I'll go a bit o' the way with you,” said Josiah, “ if so be as you wish it.” 

Dan was going to Eli'ff cottage for a week or two, until such time as he 
was to be sent to Newmarket. 

Weather Glass had been installed in a comfortable box at Eagle Hurst, 
where she was quite at liom,e,*and Josiah had secured another horse to take 
her place. 

Dan said he would like J osiah’s company. 

“ You'll come and sec me before I leave Eli's 2 ” he asked turning to Nancy. 

“ Yes, Danny, I’ll come — that is if Josiah will trust me to leave the boat. 
He seems to think I’m not safe on land.” 

“You’re wrong, my girl,” said Josiah, “You're safe enough anywhere, 
and I can trust you always.” 

“ But you’re a bit jealous at times,” said Nancy, looking at Dan. 

“ Of course I am. What’s a man worth if he can't be jealous of the best 
thing he ever had in his life ? ” said Josiah. 

“ Then I am some good ? ” said Nancy. 

“You're all good — every little bit of you. I'd like to meet the manag 
said contrary.” 

“ What would you do, Josh ? ” 

“ Dot Id maul his face for him,” said Josiuh, at which dire threat she 
laughed. 
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J osiah walked to Poolbank with Ban, and stopped in front of the general 
store. 

“ What would you like, Dan?'* he asked. “ I want to give you a keep- 
sake ; spend a pound or so out of that hundred guineas 1 got for the mare.’ 

‘‘ I don’t want anything,” said Dan. “ You have always treated me well.*' 
. “ But I mean to give you something,” said J osiah, looking at the numerous 
goods in the windows. One part of the store was allotted to saddlery, and 
several whips — riding and driving — were displayed. 

“ How’d you like a riding-whip ? ” asked Josiah. It would come in useful.” 

“A whip ! exclaimed Dan. “ Oh, yes, I’d like a whip more than any- 
thing.” \ 

“ Come along,” said Josiah ; and they entered the shop. 

Josiah was very particular. He pulled the stock about, turning over 
whip after whip and discarding them. 

“ I want something better.” 

The storekeeper looked at him and smiled. 

You’ll find these all right, I’m sure. I have one or two mounted riding- 
whips, but they come expensive.” 

“Oh, do they? ’’said Josiah. “Then probably they’ll suit me better 
than cheap stuff. Let me see them.” 

The whips were produced from a glass case, and Dan’s eyes opened wide 
as he saw them. 

There was one delicate whip with a white ivory handle and a gold knob 
and plate on it. Josiah took it up. 

“ How much is this ? ” he said. 

“ That’s three pounds ten,” said the storekeeper indifferently. 

“ I’ll have it,” said Josiah. And both Dan and the man gasped and 
stared at him. 

“ And I want something written on this plate.*' 

“You mean engraved ? ” 

“If tiiat’s what you call it,” said Josiah, 

** What do you wish put on the plate ? ” 

“ ' From Josiah and Nancy to Dan on leaving the Merry Belle* ” 

“ It will just about go on,” said the man. 

“ It’s got to go on,” was J osiah’s comment. “ When can he have it ? ” 

“Who?” 

“This little chap.” 

“ Oh, it’s for hm.” 

“ You didn’t suppose 1 wanted a toothpick like that ! ” said Josiah. 

“ It will be ready in a week ; I’ll send it to London to be done.” 

“ Not clever enough to do it yourself?” said Josiah. 

. “ Engrpiying is a separate art,” said the man.' 

" What, scratching a few letters 1 ” exclaimed Josiah. 

“ There will be no scratching about this.” 

, “ How much extra?" asked Jo&uah. 

I’Jl let you know*" 
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“ All right. Dan will call far the whip, and Fll pay you next time 
T/m at Poolbank Lock. Pm Josiah Fudge, owner of the Merry Belle. ^ 

“ I know you, Mr* Fudge ; it*s all right,” said the man. 

When they were' in the street again Dan said — 

“ You ought not to have spent so much money on me.” 

“ It^U bring you luck, that whip, 1 know it will ; something told me the 
moment I set eyes on it.” 

I’m glad you put Nancy’s name on.” 

“ You don’t suppose I’d leave her out ; not me, my lad, I’m too fond of her 
for that.” 

“ She’ll be pleased.” 

*^Of course she will ; she’s mighty fond of you, Dan.” 

They parted, and as J osiah smothered the lad’s small hand in his big fist, 
he said — 

“ Always go straight, Danny, and you’ll have nothing to fear ; and don’t 
forget us, or the old Merry Belle” 

Dan was too overcome to speak, but he looked for a long time down the 
road after Josiah had turned and waved farewell. 

Eli still had some of the good things Mr. Foyle had sent in the Christmas 
hamper, and they had been specially reserved to celebrate Dan’s promotion 
in life. 

The winter so far had been mild, and although it was the end of Jahuary 
there was no sign of frost. 

“ Fll not see much of you when you get to Newmarket,” said Eli, as they 
sat close up to the fire, which glowed in a deep red mass on the old-fashioned 
open hearth. 

The oak chimney-piece would have been prized in many a large house, and 
the various brass and copper utensils on the shelf reflected the flickering fire- 
light. The room was small and cosy ; on one side was a spacious sofa on which 
Eli took many a long nap. Sundry prints of rural scenes hung on the walls, 
and in the centre, above the sofa, was an engraving of Squire Foyle as M.F.H. 

Dan was debating as to whether he should tell Eli about the whip; 
perhaps it would be as well to do so. 

“Josiah bought me a keepsake in the village,” he said. 

“ Did he, now ? It’s not often he opens his purse, except to put something 
ni it,” said Eli. 

“ He can be liberal at times,” said Dan. 

“ Those times be few and far between. What’s he given you ? ’V 

“ A gold-mounted riding- whip ; it is a beauty.” 

** Gold 1 ” snified Eli. “ Gold, ye say. Rubbish, says I.” 

“ It’s true ! It cost a lot of money;” 

“ Did it, now ? Two filin’, maybe.” 

Dan laughed. 

“ A lot — many times more than that. 

“ Five, maybe.” 

Mor^ ever so much more,” s»aid the delighted Dan. 
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“ be sober ? ” asked Eli sol^nly. 

“Who?” 

“Josiah,” 

“ Yes, of course he was/* 

“ And it cost more*n five shillin* ? ** 

. “Yes; heaps more.** 

“ Tell me how much,” said Eli, 

“Three pounds ten shillings,** said Dan. 

“ For a ridin*-whip ! ** gasped Eli both hands on the arms of h^ c^air, and 
staring at Dan. ‘ > 

“Yes, gold-mounted.” 

“ He must ’a been drunk, I*m sure on it,” said Ell solemnly. “ You’ll not 
be goin* to take advantage of a man in that state, Danny ? ** 

Dan laughed heartily as he said — 

“ Josiah never gets drunk. He bouglit the whip, and it’s a present from 
him and Nancy.” 

• ^ 
“ Ah,” said Eli, with a deep-drawn sigh of satisfaction. “ I thought there 

was summat at the bottom of it.** 

" What do you mean 1 ** 

“Why, it’s plain as plain — as plain as Josiah’s face.” 

“ W^hat is ? ** said Dan, puzzled. 

“Nancy put him up to it. She’ll pay for it. Josiah *11 never part with 
all that money, *tain*t likely.*’ 

“ Nancy knows nothing about it,” said Dan. 

“ He’d not tell you, not him ; but mark my word for it, Nancy *11 pay.” 
Dan tried to convince Eli he wronged Josiah, but all in vain, so at last 
he said — 

“ You’d better ask Nancy, and hear what she says.** 

“ 1*11 not believe her if she says Josiah paid for it,** said Eli. 

Dan allowed the matter to drop, and in the course of a week went to the 
store for his whip. 

It was ready, and as the man handed it to him he said — 

“ You’re a lucky youngster to have a whip like that ; mind and take care 
of it. Do you ride ? ” 

“ A bit, I hope to ride well soon.” 

“ Going into a stable 1 ” 

“ Yes ; I’m going to Newmarket, to Mr. Crisp. He trains for Squire Foyle.” 
“BleSs me,"jon ar^ going to Dinmore House, are you? ” 

“ That’s the place.” 

“Well, you’re a lit?tle chap, and Fll be bound you get on. I wish you 
luck, and I’m glad you^ve got that whip ; it’s a real good one.” 

^ “ Josiah said something told him it would bring me luck aa soon as he 

saw it.” 

“ Don’t drop it and lose your luck*” 

“ No fear of that, ’’. said Dan, smiling, as he went away with it, 

Eli ewniz^ it cai^lly, and Dan read the inscription to him. 
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“ It*s a fine whip, asd no mistake,” said Eli, Some one may steal it 
from you at Newmarket. You*d better leave it here with me ; 1*11 take care 
of it for you*** *•' 

** I shall want it,** said Dan. 

“ They’ll not let you use a whip until you can ride.** 

But Fm proud of it, and I want to show it to the other lads, ** said Dan: 

“Three pounds ten shillings,*’ said Eli, as he handled it carefully^ 
“ Josiah*s free with hi's wife’s money.” 

“ I tell you he paid for it himself ; Nancy knew nothing about it,” said 
Dan sharply. 

“ Well, well, we won’t quarrel about it,” said Eli ; “ but if Josiah bought 
and paid for it out of his own pocket, I’m a Dutchman.” 


CHAPTER X 

TOWN LIFE 

In a comfortable flat, in a quiet street in Westminster, Edwin Swinton, 
-Mr, Foyle’s stepson, was seated at the table playing with a late breakfast. 
His appetite was not good. Late hours are not conducive to healthy hunger 
in the morning. His face was pale, and there were rings around his eyes. 
His bath failed to banish the signs of dissipation, although it refreshed him. 
Poising a minute fragment of kidney on his fork, he held it for a minute, 
then put it on the plate again, and pushed it away. 

“ No appetite,” he said. “ I suppose it is not to be expected. I wonder 
what time it was when I went to bed ; must have been three or four.” 

He looked at the timepiece ; it was nearing noon. 

Several papers and letters lay on the table. He opened a sporting journal 
and looked at the list of odds on the Lincoln Handicap, Grand National, 
and Derby. 

“ Faked,” he muttered ; “ there’s no market yet. I wonder who supplies 
these quotations. Fancy any sane man taking ton to one about old Carraway 
for the Lincoln mile ! There are some fools in the world, and no mistake.” 
He did not consider himself one of the batch ; some people might. 

“ It*8 not often Cecil Havers goes on a ‘jag,’ but he was fairly carried off 
his legs last night, or this morning, or some time betwixt and between. 
Wonder how he feels : he’ll go to sleep in the bank probably and get the 
sack — T hope not. have no wbh to get into the parson’s black hooks — or 
Olive’s. Nice girl, Olive ] nicest girl i ever met. I wonder why she avoids me ?’* 
This question was not difficult to answer. Olive was healthy, clean- 
minded ; Edwin Swinton was neither, their natures were as far apart as the 
poles. 

“ Cob’s at the door, sir.” 

“All right, Parker ; I’ll be out in a few minutes,” 

“ This note was left for you,” said Ash Parker, banding him a small 
envelope* 
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Edwin took it, perceived the scent and laughed. 

“ Who brought it V* 

A messenger, boy.” 

** You may go.” 

He opened the envelope and read the note. It was brief. 

** ‘ Don’t forget I will be in the park at twelve-thirty — yours, Lilian.’ ” 
“And ril be there too,” he said. “Nice little girl, Lilian: good fun, 
likes a joke. She’s getting on in the world. She made a hit in ‘ The House 
Party ’ ; the Frolic was packed last night. Havers enjoyed * the supper, 
so did the girls.” 

He went out, mounted his cob and rode to Hyde Park. A.tter a canter 
up and down the Row he met Lilian Freelight on a smart hack. 

“ Here you are,” she said. “You look seedy ; what time did you turn in ? ” 
“ I couldn’t tell you to an hour.” 

“Naughty boy; and Mr. Havers?” 

“ Oh, he’s on duty at the bank, I suppose ; I hope he likes it.” 

“ You would be all the better for something to do,” she said. 

“ Ask old Foot to find me a job.” 

She laughed as she replied — 

“ Do vo'i know what he would say ? ” 

“No.” 

“ That he didn’t want the show demoralised.” 

“ Strong on morals, isn’t he ? ” 

“Well, yes, as things go I think he is ; he looks after us all pretty well.” 
“ He has his work cut out,” said Edwin. 

“ Don’t be spiteful.” 

“ I’m not.” 

“ Do you really believe I want looking after ? ” 

“ No ; on the contrary, we require looking after. You are positively 
too dangerousl} fascinating,” 

“ We ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ T mean young men like myself, who easily succumb to feminine charms,” 
“ You are talking nonsense. How do you like my hack ? ” 

“ Very much ; where did you pick him up ? ” 

“ I didn’t pick him up ; he’s a present,” 

“ Oh I ” said Edwin significantly. 

“ From my brother,” she said with a laugh. 

Geherous youtb,^^ 

“ He is. Pm awfully fond of Harry ; he’s a very good brother to me.” 
Harry Freelight was a well-known jockey on whom Mr. Foyle had first call. 
“ By the way, do you know Mr. Foyle ? ” asked Edwin. 

“ You mean Harry’s employer t ” ^ 

^ “Yea.” 

“ I have seen him ; he’s a handsome man. Your stepfather^ is he not ? ” 
“Yes; who told youf” 
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Then you have informed your brother you know me ? 

Of course, I tell him everything,” said Lilian. 

“ Good little girl,” said Edwin. 

** He has looked after me ever since I was a child ; my mother is an invalid. 
He sent me to school. We were not at all well off when my father died, but 
since Harry became a jockey it has been different,?^ said Lilian. 

They were riding slowly down the Row ; there were not many spectators 
leaning over the rails as the morning was cold, but several of them 
recognised the charming actress from the Frolic and envied her companion. 
Edwin S win ton had known Lilian Freeliglit only a few weeks, and up 
to now he failed to understand her. His opinion of light opera artistes 
was not exalted; he had known several, and found them very difierent 
from Lilian Freelight. She puzzled him ; he liked her, thought she 
preferred his society to that of other admii ers, and tliey were many. Some- 
how she checked his unruly tongue — it seldom ran riot in her presence. He 
was beginning to think she exercised an influence for good over him, and 
rather liked the idea. Of course she was not like Olive Havers — their 
lives were very different. Olive was a lady ; was it doing Lilian an injustice 
not to place her in the same category? He enjoyed his ride, and when 
she left him an hour later he missed her. At first he enjoyed seeing her 
on the stage, clad in light, airy garments ; lately however, lie preferred 
her in ordinary attire, especially in her riding-habit. She sat her horse 
well; her brother bad taught her to ride, and he had few equals in his 
profession. As for Lilian Freelight she had not given Edwin Swinton 
much of her thoughts, until her brother had quietly cautioned her to be 
careful with him. He told her that Edwin Swinton was rich, that he 
was a man about town whose reputation was none of the best, and that 
Squire Foyle never spoke of him. 

“ Do you wish me to give up seeing him ? ” she asked. 

“No, not exactly that, but be careful ; label him dangerous^ Sis, thaVs 
what I mean,” said Harry. 

She had so labelled him, and thought she did him an injustice ; so far 
she had found nothing dangerous about him. 

Hamil Foot, the manager of the Frolic, when he heard she knew Edwin 
Swinton, said— 

“ You know Mr. Swinton, I hear.” 

“Yes,” said Lilian. 

Eamil Foot took a particular interest in Lilian Freelight ; he owned horses, 
and her brother sometimes rode them. Harry had spoken to him about her. 

“ He’s rather a fast young man,” he said, 

“ Is h^ ? ” 

“ It’s no business of mine,” went on Foot, “but Hike yon, Miss Freelight, and 
you won’t mind an old hand like me giving you a word of caution and advice.” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” said Lilian. 

“ You remember ,” he mentioned a well-kn<ywn actress’s name, who 

for some time dione as a bright particular star at the Frolic j “ well, you 
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may also have heard ^hat. happened ; that was put down to Swinton’s 
predit, and he never took the trouble to deny it.*' 

Lilian remembered this, but as she knew more of Edwin Bwinton she 
could not believe it true. She thought a good deal about him, but as 
yet her feelings were not particularly engaged in his favour. 

* At six o’clock Cecil Havers came to Swinton’s rooms, and they went 
out to dine together. He was in the General Counties Bank, where his 
salary was some two hundred a year. It is a difficult matter for a young 
man with two hundred a year to keep pace with a friend who c^raws as 
much in a month as he earns in a twelvemonth. Cecil Havet4’ reputation 
at Poolbank was not good ; he had caused his father mucV worry and 
anxiety. Olive had onlj" a faint idea of his backslidings. When he obtained 
liis position in the branch of the General Bank at Poolbank he seemed to 
turn over a new loaf, but it w^as not without misgiving his father saw 
him transferred to London. He knew his son and Edwin Swinton were 
friends, and the Squire had warned him against the connection. In London 
they would probably meet, and Mr. Havers knew the vast temptations 
of the huge city, and how small a sum two hundred a year was in such 
a mighty whirl of pleasure. He cautioned Cecil against Edwin Swinton, 
telling him a rich young man was no fit companion for one who had to 
earn his living and be content with a modest income. 

At the end of twelve months the manager of the bank gave Cecil 
a favourable report, and Mr. Havers was more contented. At first Cecil 
declined Edwin Swinton’s invitations to his flat, but constant pressure 
altered his determination. He explained to Swinton his income was limited, 
and he could not go the pace with him. 

“I have plenty,” said Edwin. ‘^Tf you want any spare cash ask me, 
and ril give it you with pleasure.” 

Cecil said he could not do that ; he must try and make both ends meet 

somehow. 

“ But if you can’t,” said Edwin, “ don’t forget me. I assure you I shall 
not miss a few pounds.” 

“ How did you feel this morning ? ” asked Edwin, as they sat at a small 
table in the restaurant of a well-known hotel. 

“Seedy; but I don’t think any one noticed it. Luckily there was 
not much to do?’ 

“ Supposing they had noticed it ? ” he asked. 

“Something might have been said. The old man is a trifle strict.^ 

“I couldn’t stick to bank work,” said Edwin. 

Cecil laughed half-heartedly as he said — 

. have toetick toit,and I supposel’mnot getting a bad salary as thingsgo.’ 

How much is it ? ” 

“ Two hundred a year.** . - 

Edwin smiled. 

“ I have never tri^d to live on that. I wonder how I’d like it.^' 
at all/Uaughed GecU. 
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“ No, I suppose not, I*m glad my mother had the sense to leave her 
money to me instead of old Foyle, said Ed^in. 

“ He has plenty *of his own. Have you been to Eagle Hurst lately ? ” 

“ No : there's not much inducement to go there — except for one thing.” 

“ What's that^ ” 

“ To s6e Olive,” said Edwin, watching his friend's face. 

Cecil laughed as he said — 

“ I wonder what Olive would have said if she had seen us with the girls 
last night at supper ? ” 

“ Been shocked, of course,” said Edwin. But there's no reason why 
she should hear about it. Besides, when a fellow marries a gii’l like Olive he 
gives up such things, and settles down for life.” 

The idea of Edwin marrying his sister Wris not displeasing to Cecil. 
Swinton was well off, and would be an accommodating brother-in-law ; and 
after all he was a real good fellow, if ho was a trifle wild. As he said, if he 
married Olive he would settle down for good. * 

“I think rdgo down to Pool bank more frequently,” said Cecil smiling 
at him. 


CHAPTER XI 

A CHANGE OP AIR 

Edwin Swinton took Cecil’s advice and went to Eagle Hurst. 

“ What brings him here ? ” said Mr. Foyle, who was riding across the 
path and saw him walking up the drive. 

Edwin entered the house and went to his rooms. He found everything 
as he had left it a month before. 

In answer to his inquiry, he was informed Mr. Foyle was out. He 
shrugged his shoulders, saying, “It did not matter; it was of no con- 
sequence.” The servants wore aware relations were strained between them, 
and the majority sided with Mr. Foyle, who was a very good master. 

Edwin went out a short time after his arrival, and walked towards the 
village. As he pjissed Eli's cottage he saw the old man at the gate, and 
stopped to speak to him. 

“ Any fresh news, Eli] Not much in this sleepy hole, I expect,” he said, 
It's none so sleepy as it looks. There’s some wide-awake folks about 
here,” said Eli. 

“ And as you are one, you can tell me the news, if there is any. I have 
not been here for a month.” 

“ Danny’s got a vise in the world,” said Eli. 

“ That’s your grandson, is he not ? ” said Edwin. 

“Yes.” 

“ Where’s he risen to ? 

“ Newmarket,” said Eli. 

Edwin looked surprised. 

“ He was on the oanal-boat, was h^notl What’shegoneto New;market fort” 
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** He left the Merry Belle. He’e gone into the Squire’s stable. He’s going 
. to be a jockey,” said Eli. 

“ That’s a change, anyhow.” 

He'll make a good jockey,” said Eli. 

Can he ride?” 

. « Yes.” 

“ Where did he learn ? ” 

** I don’t know. But he can ride, and Squire Foyle knows it.” 

Seen much of the Squire lately ? ” he asked. ^ 

•* He mostly has a word with me as he passes.” 

You see more of him than I do,” said Edwin. 

** Maybe that's your own fault.” 

** You’re wrong. It's not my fault ; he avoids me,” said Edwin crossly. 

“ London's a good way from Poolbank,’' commented Eli. “ If you spend 
your time there, you don't take a deal of avoiding.” 

Edwin was about to turn away when he saw Olive Havers in the distance. 
She had a basket on her arm. Probably she was coming to the cottage. 
He stepped inside the gate and looked about the garden. 

You have a nice place here, Eli,” he said. 

Thanks to the Squire.” 

“ Don’t you feel lonely at times ? ” 

“ No ; I find plenty to do. It’s folks with nowt to do feels time hang 
heavily,” said Eli. 

“ That’s one for me, I suppose 7 ” said Edwin, laughing, and listening for 
Olive’s footsteps. 

** I’ve heard as you’re none so fond o* work,” said Eli. “ Why, here’s 
Miss Olive 1 ” he exclaimed, as he saw her at the gate. 

When she saw Edwin she seemed not altogether pleasantly surprised, but 
she held out her hand, greeting him in a friendly way, asking when he 
came to Eagle Hurst. 

“ This morning,” be said, “ I was asking Eli if there was any fresh news.” 

“ And baa he enlightened you ? ” 

Yes, he gives me the important information that his grandson has gone 
to Crisp’s stables at Newmarket.” 

She did not like his tone and said — • 

“ It is very kind of Mr. Foyle to take an interest in him.” 

“ So it is, Miss Olive,” said Eli ; “ but the Squire’s always doing some 
one a good turn.” 

I am quite sure of that,” said Olive warmly. “ I have brought you a 
few things, EIL Shall I put them on the table 1 ” 

“ Allow me,” said Edwin, offering to take the basket ; but she declined, 
aiid going inside put it on Eli’s table. The old man followed her, giving her 
niany thanks. 

‘‘ And yon must let me know all about Dan when you hear from him,” 
8h(i said as she bid him good morning. 

Tq be sure I will, Miss Olive,” he answered. 
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« May I accompany you 1 ” asked Edwin. 

She could not very well refuse, so answered— » 

“ If you wish ; I am returning to the vicarage ; it will be out of your way.” 

“ I 'would walk a good many miles out of my way to meet*you,.OIive,”he said. 
He called her by h^r Christian name because he had known her a long 
time and he was a friend of her brother's ; but she did not like it 

“ I am generally to be found at home,” she said smiling, so there is no 
necessity to search for me. Have you seen Cecil lately? ” 

He thought of the supper with the Frolic girls, and smiled as he replied — 
“We dined together last night; he is very well.” 

“ You told him you were coming to Poolbank ? ” 

“ No ; I had not thought of doing so until this morning," 

“ A sudden resolve, was it ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes ; I had not been for some time,” 

“ You prefer town hfc to country ?” 

“That depends.” 

“ Upon what?” 

“ The society 'll ere. Now, if I saw you every day, it would be much 
easier to be reconciled to a country life.” 

Olive laughed as she said — 

“ I am afraid I must seem very dull when compared with the ladies you 
meet in London.” 

He looked at her suspiciously ; then thought — 

“ She can't know anything about Lilian or the other girls ? ’ 

“1 assure you the ladies of my acquaintance are not numerous,” he said, 
“and I prefer your society infinitely more to that of any other lady.” 

They were at the vicarage gate. 

“ Will you come in and see my father ? ” she asked, 

Edwin had no desire to see the Vicar, but thought it better to accept her 
invitation. 

“He will be glad to hear about Cecil,” she said. 

Mr. Havers welcomed him courteously. Although he did hot like him, 
his manner was cordial. In answer to his inquiry, Edwin said he had seen 
a good deal of Cecil lately ; he thought he was contented and doing well at 
the bank. 

“He must attend to bis duties,” said Mr. Havers; “he has a good 
chance of being promoted — the manager gave me that satisfaction.” ^ 
“ Is he going to leave London ? He has not said anything about 
it to me.” 

“Not at present ; but in the course of another year he may have a 
branch to manage.” 

“ Poolbank ? ” asked Edwin. 

“ I do not know,” said Mr. Havers, smiling. “ Of course, we should like 
liim to come here. Olivo, Mr. Swinton would like a g^ss of wine.” 

“ No, thanks,” said Edwin. “ I seldom take anything before iuncheon,^' 

“ As you please ; it is a good plan.’’ 
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No mention was made of the Squire, and Mr, Havers gave a sigh of relief 
when he left, ' * ^ 

“ I hope to hav^ the pleasure of seeing you again several times before I 
leave,” said Edwin to Olive. 

“ How long are you going to stay at Eagle Hurst ? ” she asked* 

It all depends,” he answered. 

• “Upon what?” 

“You” 

** What have I to do with it? ” , 

“ More than you he replied. * 

“Where did you meet Mi\ Swinton?” asked the Vicar when Olive 
re-entered the room. ' ' 

“ At Eli’s cottage j he was there when I arrived with my basket. I was 
surprised to see him.” 

“ He looks pale : London life does not suit him. I hope Cecil will not see 
too much of him.” 

“ TJiey have been friends for a long time,” said Olive. 

“I hope I do not do him an iniustice, but I cannot say I like 
him, Olive.” 

“If he behaved in a more friendly way to Mr. Foyle T should think more 
of him,” she answered. 

“Yes, it is a pity they are not more united,” said Mr. Havers. 

“ Here is the Squire,” he added, as Mr. Foyle rode into the yard at the 
side of the lioilse and dismounted. 

It w^as no unusual thing for Mr. Foyle to call; he liked a chat with the 
Vicar. His manner was genial and hearty, and he looked earnestly at 
Olive as he held her liand. 

“ The picture of health, as usual,” he said, smiling. 

“ I always feel well,” said Olive, laughing ; “ I am not cut out for an 
interesting invalid ” 

“ I don’t see why an invalid should be interesting,” said Mr. Foyle, “ I 
prefer a healthy girl ; what do you say, Vicar?” _ 

“ Oae can be interested in invalids without the invalid being interesting,” 
he said. 

“ Quite so,” said Mr. Foyle. “ I have a visitor at Eagle Hurst.” 

“We have seen him,” said Olive, smiling, 

^ “ Oh, he’s been here, has he ? ” said Mr. Foyle. “ I mean my stepson.” 

He mot Olive at Eli’s cottage and walked home with her,” said the Vicar, 
never sends word when we may expect him,” said the Squire. 
“ flow does he took ? ” 

You have not seen him ? ” said Olivo. 

“Only in tie distance.” 

‘father thinks Liondon life does not suit him,” she said. 

“ The sort of life he leads is not good for anyone.” 

Olive was calM out of the room, and Mr. Foyle said to the Vicar — 

“ I hope Olire does not see much of Edwin.” 
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The Vicar smiled as he replied, “ She does not like him sufficiently well, 

I think. She rather avoids him, at least, so it seems to me.” 

Grood,” said Mr. Foyle. ** Olive deserves a better fate ^an to fall in 
love with Edwin Swinton.” 

There's no danger of that,” said the Vicar. “ She is heart-whole at 
present ; she is young.” 

** Yes, she is young,” said the Squire moodily ; “ but she is a woman, and 
T 7 omen's hearts are quickly touched. She has grown into an uncommoxdy 
attractive girl, my friend.” 

“ You really think so ? ” 

‘‘ I do ; how old is she? ” 

“ Twenty-one next May,” said the Vicar. 

“ How time flies,” said the Squire. “ Twenty-one '? It seems no longer , 
than a few years since she was in short frocks. I called in to tell you I am 
going to Newmarket next week ; will yon call at Eagle Hurst occasionally 
and have a quiet look around as usual ? ” 

“If you wish it ; but I am afraid the servants will think moan intruder.” 

“ I have assured you before they do nothing of the kind. 1 know it ; they 
would resent someTolks calling, but not ycu ; that's diflerent,” f dd Mr. Foyle. 

“ I am glad to hear it. Of course, you know 1 am only too*glad to be 
of any assistance td'you.” 

“Keep your eye on Edwin if he stays here during my absence,” said 
Mr. Foyle. 

The Vicar laughed as he said, “ He will resent that '-strongly.” 

The Squire made an impatient gesture with his hand. “ He's not a fit 
companion for Olive, that's what I mean,” he said. 

That evening Edwin dined with the Squire, and was more deferential' to 
him than usual. 

“ Are you staying long ? ” asked Mr. Foyle after dinner. 

“ A week or two, perhaps. I am getting tired of London.* 

“ I'm glad to hear it. Next week I go to Newmarket ; but of course 
you know your rooms are always at your disposal.” 

Edwin thanked him and said, “ Old Eli told me bis grandson had gone to 
Crisp's.” 

“ Yes ; he's a likely lad, and very small ; he ought to be useful.” 

“ Have you anything good for the Spring Handicaps? ” 

‘‘ No. Crisp says it will be better to wait a month or six weeks.” 

“ He's generally late,” said Edwin. 

“ I do not wish for a better trainer,” said Mr. Foyle sha^ly. “ By the 
if you see the Vicar about here during my absence, he is looking round 
at my request.” 

Edwin laughed as he said — 

“ Then he is not above attending to worldly matters ? ” 

** No, he's a good business man and a good poi^son ; it is a somewhat rare 
combination,” replied Mr. Foyle. 
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* . CHAPTER xn 

DAK AT KBWMABKED 

Bert Crisp was surprised when he saw Dan. He patted him on the head agf 
he said laughingly — 

“ Yc^ are a little fellow. How much do you weigh?” 

“ Four stone ten pounds.” ^ 

“And not likely to put on much flesh. Mr. Foyle says yOU can ride.” 

“ I’ve not had much practice, but I think I can stick on,” said Dan. 

Some of the lads at Diiimore House were inclined to make fun of him. 
He took it all in good part ; he was accustomed to chafl&ng with the canal- 
lads, and they were a rougher lot than the stable-boys. He had to run a 
fire of questions, most of which he answered readily. When it was 
discovered he had been on a canal-boat there was some amusement ; they 
did not consider it a good school for a training-stable. They called him 
“Barge,” and the nickname stuck to him. Dan did not mind it, and 
determined to show them he could ride when ho had the opportunity. 

Bert Crisp liked the look of the lad ; he seemed strong and healthy. 
When he learned from Mr. Foyle where Dan had been employed he had 
some doubts about him. Canal-lads were, so he understood, a rough uncouth 
lot, and he had no desire for samples of tliis kind to enter the stable. 

Dan was the smallest boy in the stable, and Mrs. Crisp consequently took 
an interest in him. His chubby face and merry eyes appealed to her. She 
was fond of youngsters, and it was a great grief to her and her husband 
when their only son was killed by a kick from a horse on Newmarket Heath. 
She had a long talk with Dan, and quickly found out all about Eli, Josiah 
Fudge, and Nancy. When she saw his whip she at once took charge of it ; 
she knew some of the lads would not resist the temptation to use it. 

What do you think of the little fellow Mr. Foyle sent?” asked Crisp. 

I like the lad,” she answered. “ He’s a good little chap, and he’ll get 
on. I mean to look after him.” 

“ Then he’s sure to do well if he is in your good books,” said Bert, smiling. 
“ I had a note from Freelight this morning, he’ll be here to-day j work has 
commenced in earnest.” 

“ Harry will take to Dan,” she said. 

“ Glad you think so ; he’s rather particular.” 

Harry Freelight was regarded with a certain amount of awe by the 
Dinmore boys. His reputation as a jockey stood high, and they were proud 
of his connection with the stable 3 his successes reflected creait on the 
r'^tsblishment. 

Soon after the jockey’s arrival he saw Dan and eyed him curiously, 

“ Where did you pick up the little follow f ” he asked the trainer. 

“ X did not pick him up ; Mr. Foyle sent him here.” 

“ He’ll be useful j he caa’t'be much freight.” 
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Under five atone.” 

“ Has he had a mount yet ? ” * 

« No.” 

“ Let him ridejn a gallop with me ; I’ll give him a wrinkle,^ said Harry. 

“ V ery well, I’ll pick a quiet mount for him,” said the trainer. 

When Dan heard he was to ride with Harry Freelight he became excited 
he hoped the crack jockey would not consider liim beneath his notice. He 
wondered what sort of a mount he would have ; these race-horses looked full 
of life and fire, and he had no wish to be thrown and cause amusement to 
his companions. 

Bert Crisp, next morning, put Dan on Stormliglit, a five-year-old, blessed 
with an amiable temper, a good horse for a novice to ride. Stormlight was 
bred by Mr. Foyle, and had been in the Dinmore stable since he was a 
yearling. He had won many races but uothing first-class, nevertheless Crisp 
had a high opinion of him as a schoolmaster for young liorscs. He was a 
big, raking chestnut standing nearly seventeen hands, with somewhat clumsy 
action ; “ Long Tom ” the lads called him, and regarded hjm as a sort of 
pensioner whose career was over. 

Bert Crisp, however, was far from regarding Stormlight ’s racing days as ^ 
finished ; he knew diffiu'ent, and that there were several races to be won with 
lum yet, if he was well placed. 

‘‘Now, youngster,” said Crisp to Dan, “sit still on him and don’t be 
nervous, and you’ll find him an easy mount.” 

He showed Dan how to hold the reins and to sit when the horse galloped. 

There were hundreds of horses on the Heath, and Dan opened his eyes 
wide with astonishment when lie saw them galloping in all directions. The 
wind was sharp and piercing, but lie was used to the cold, and although his 
fingers were numbed, he warmed them at his mouth and restored their 
circulation. 

Harry Freelight rode the Marquis, a good-looking bay three-year-old, one 
of the cracks of the stable. 

“ Your first ride, Dan, is it not 1 ” he said. 

“Yes, at Newmarket.” 

“ But you have been on horses before? ” 

“Yes, several times.” 

“ Come with me to the mile post, and I’ll show you what to do,” said 
Harry. 

The Marquis broke into a canter and Stormlight followed. Dan thought 
the motion of the horse beautiful, he felt quite comfortable , what a difference 
there was riding on the Heath to careering about in the fields at Poolbank. 
He remembered his gallop on Weather Glass after the hounds, and smiled. 

At the starting-post Harry turned the Marquis round and beckoned to 
Dan to come alongside. 

“ Be ready,” he said, “ and when I say ‘ go,’ jump him off. Sit close to 
your Raddle and hold the reins in a firrd grasp, but don’t pull at his mouth. 
Never hang on to the reins, they are only to be used to encourage your 
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mount and guide him. Don^t be nervous ; a horse knows at once if you ore 
frightened, and he*ll play up accordingly. Keep your knees well in and don’t 
stick your elbows out. When I call to you to come on, urge him forward ; 
you have not much chance of passing the Marquis, but keep as near as you 
can. Watch me, and when T ease him you do the same.” 

^ . Hany gave the word. The IMarquis dashed away, and Stormlight jumped 
forward with a bound, throwing Dan up in the air; he came down in the 
saddle with a thud. After the first shock, he followed Harry’s instructions 
and sat tight. Stormlight had a good mouth and was no troublej to steer : 
he followed in the track of the Marquis, apparently with 'no desire to 
overtake him. 

Dan thoroughly enjoyed the novelty. The wind whistled round him, 
and he bent his head to meet it. Harry Freelight looked round and 
beckoned him to come on, which Dan tried to do, but Stormlight still went 
on at the old pace. Dan shouted at him, shook the reins, dug his heels into 
him, and all to no purpose. The Marquis drew farther away, and Dan was 
left behind. When Harry pulled his mount up, he had turned the horse 
round before Dan finished. 

“ You’ll have to carry a vdiip next time,” he said, smiling. “Long Tom 
is a bit of a slug.” 

“ I could not mfike him go faster,” said Dan, ruefully. 

“You have done very well J some of the lads cannot get him along at all.” 

This was encouraging, and Dan felt pleased. 

When they rode up to the trainer, he said — 

“ Slip off, and I’ll put you on another one ; you ride fairly well for a 
new hand.” 

Dan looked from his perch to the ground ; it seemed a long way. 

Crisp winked at Harry, and they both watched Dan, who, without 
further hesitation, threw his leg over, hung on for a moment, then dropped, 
and landed in a sitting position on the ground, but held on to the reins. 

The trainer and the jockey laughed, and the former said — 

Kather a long drop for you, Dan ; but you’ll soon fall on your feet with 
a little practice. Put him up on Daisy,” he said to the head lad. 

Daisy was a grey four-year-old, and sometimes played pranks on the 
Heath. She seemed in a good humour this morning ; but the lads were on 
the look out fdr fun. 

Dan’s ride on Stormlight had given him confidence ; this was what Crisp 
intended, and be said-^ 

“ Watch her ; she’s rather more life in her than Long Tom.” 

Dan soon found this out. Daisy cut capers at once. She hustled round, 
danced playfully, reared, then plunged, and finally bounded off at a fast pace 
with Dan clinging on, considerably sliaken and upset, but determined not to 
be beaten. He got back into the saddle, and took a firm grip on the reins. 

Crisp watched the proceedings with practised eyes, 

“ I think he'll do,” he said to Harry, 

^Nqt much doubt about it ; Daisy has given some of the lads a fall. He 
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sticks 0X1/ and he*s plenty of pluck. Sorty to say putting on weight ; the 
little 'un win come in useful. How long have you got him for ? ” 

“ Five years.” 

‘‘That'^s right ; heUl be a good jockey before his time’s up.” 

If he does half as well as you, I’ll be satisfied,” said the trainer, 

“We have stuck well together,” said the jockey, 

“ I’m glad of it j I never like to sever old friend, ships.” 

** It won’t be my fault if we part company,” said Harry, laughing* 
“Here he comes; by Jove, he’s taking it out of Daisy I he’s having his 
revenge.” 

“So he is, the young rascal,” said Crisp, as he saw Daisy coming on at 
a great rate with Dan urging her along. Tie held up his hand for him to 
stop, but Dan’s spirits were up, he was intent on his work, and failed to see 
the signal. 

“ Confound the young imp,” said Crisp, “ he’ll be in the High Street if 
he does not pull up.” 

“ He did not see your signal,” said Harry. 

As Daisy reached the top of the hill Dan suddenly realised it was time 
to stop, and endeavoured to do so. He found it more difficult than he 
expected, but eventually succeed od in turning the mare round. He looked 
about for the trainer and saw him in the distance on his cob, coming towards 
liim. Dan wondered if there was anything wrong. 

“ Didn’t you see mo put up my hand for you to stop ? ” asked the trainer 
sharply. 

“ No,” said Dan. 

“ Then you must keep your eyes open in future ; you’ve almost galloped 
the mare off her legs. She’s trembling all over.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Dan, “ I lost my head a bit ; I’m not used to it yet, 
and I thought what it must be like to ride in a race if the horses went as 
fast as this at exercise.” 

His face was flushed, and his eyes shone with excitement. As Crisp 
looked at^him he thought, “ He’s got it in iiim ; he'll be a good jockey, I feel 
sure of it ; but I must not let him see what I think, it will not be good 
for him.” 

“ They don’t go much faster than you went on Daisy,” be said. “ Mind 
the next time you ride her to be more careful. I can’t have any of my 
horses knocked about ; it takes it out of them, and they want it all in them 
for a race ; they don’t want to leave it on the track.” 

“ I’ll be more careful,” said Dan. 

“ That’s right, my lad. Do as I tell you, and we shall get on,” said 
the trainer. 

Dan’s first morning on Newmarket Heath was, on the whole, a success, 
and when Crisp wrote to Mr, Foyle ho stated that Dan Hind was, ha 
thought, a promising* lad. He also told him, in a joking way, about Dan’s 
ride on Daisy, at which, knowing the mare, Mr. Foyle smiled. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

• CAUSE AND EFFECT 

Durinc Mr. Foyle’s absence at Newmarket Edwin Swinton remained at 
J^gle Hurst. Olive Havers attracted him, and although she avoided him he 
was convinced she liked him. As a rule he got on well with ladies, and he 
saw no reason why he should not do so with Olive. For four or five days, 
after his meeting her at Eli’s cottage, he saw nothing of her, but was 
constantly on the watch. Her fathei came to Eagle Hurst, ’and Edwin 
welcomed him cordially, trying to create a favourable impressioQi, and to a 
certfiin extent succeeding. Mr. Havers, however, did not forget Mr, Foyle’s 
caution, and was glad Olive showed no desire to meet him again. ■ 

In a small village like Poolbank it was almost impossible for her not to 
meet Edwin Swinton. The next time he met her she was returning across 
the park from a neighbouring village. Edwin, alvays on the look out, saw 
her and hurried to her. Although he expressed surprise, she knew from his 
mamier he had purposely placed himself in her way. He was a good-looking 
young fellow, and had she not heard certain rumours about him he might 
possibly have had a chance of success. 

He was a good talker, and succeeded in interesting her. She was glad 
his con' ersation was not personal ; he talked freely about London, and the 
various pleasures he indulged in. Olive seldom went to town ; occasionally 
she visited her aunt, her father’s sister, who resided in West Kensington, 
and whose husband was a successful merchant in the City. During these 
visits she saw veiy little of the life Edwin Swinton talked about. Mrs. Sharp, 
her aunt, naturally moved in very different circles. 

When he left Newmarket, Mr. Foyle went to Paris. He wrote a short 
note to Edwin in which he said he might be away from Eagle Hurst for a 
month. This suited Edwin’s plans admirably, and he determined to make 
good use of his time. He wrote to Cecil Havers, hinting that a word in his 
favour to Olive would smooth the way for him, stating the more he saw of 
her the more was he convinced she was the only woman he desired to marry. 
Casually he mentioned his fortune, with a subtle suggestion that Cecil would 
not be a loser by helping him to attain his end. 

This letter caused Cecil to think before he wrote to his sister. He was 
very fond of Olive ; she generally helped him when he got into any scrape, 
and soothed his father when he became irritable rn consequence. He knew 
a good deal about Edwin Swinton. As a friend about town he acknowledged 
he was a booi\ companion, generous, and considerate ; but when it came to a 
-question of marrying Olive it required consideration^ He recog nii»ed that 
such u match might turn out to his advantage, and the temptation to assist 
Edwin was great. He had pondered over this a good deal since Edwin had 
gca© to Eagle Hurst, and the result was the prosjw^ct had not such a 
rosy appearance as he had at first imagined. One thing weighed heavily in 
Edwin’s favour; Cecil Havers Was in debt, despite 'bis endeavours to keep 
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hifl expenditure within his income. The societj^ of actresses, with suppers, 
Sunday drives, and so on, is not conducive to economy, as Cecil found out. 
When Edwin left London the field was clear, and Cecil had made strong 
running with Lilian Freelight and some of her friends. It was not the fault 
of Lilian and her companions that he spent more money than he could afford. 
They were accustomed to the society of men who had money to spend, and 
naturally thought nothing about Cecil Havers’ financial position. It is 
ridiculous to entirely blame actresses for taking advantage of pleasures 
inherent to their somewhat butterfly existence. Many of them flit through 
life with an absence of responsibility for their actions that lends an additional 
fascination to them ; there are exceptions, but these are seldom to be found 
on the boards of such theatres as the Frolic. Cecil quickly found that Lilian 
and her friends, although exceedingly free and easy, were morally quite as 
circumspect as certain ladies he had met in other walks of life. They were 
self-relitfnt, and their indifference to some of the rules of society was in itself 
a safeguard. They were not in the habit of concealing their thoughts, or 
expressing certain things with their lips and fostering entirely different 
sentiments in their hearts. Cecil, alone, compared more than favourably 
with Edwin ; he was welcomed in the gay circle, and gradually succumbed 
to the numerous and varied attractions around him. 

His training taught him that at the rate he was spending money there 
must, in the course of twelve months, be a financial crash. This caused him 
to consider the offer of money Edwin Swinton had made, not altogether with 
a disinterested motive. 

Edwin^s note made it almost imperative that he should come to a decision. 
Was he to help him with Olive, or merely allow matters to take their 
course 1 He believed he had influence with his sister, and that words of 
commendation for Edwin Swinton would tell in his favour. He read the 
letter two or three times, and gradually saw through the writer's motives. 
In plain words it amounted to this, “ You help me, and I will help you.” It 
proposed a bargain, and Cecil disliked the idea, if Olive was to form part of 
it. Debt is a hard taskmaster, and uses a heavy whip, driving desperately, 
and generally along the wrong road. Cecil had just commenced to feel the 
pull at the bit ; at first the reins were held loosely, now they tugged, and 
metaphorically he shook his head in protest. 

Delivered with Edwin's epistle were three letters, one from Lilian Free- 
light, which gave him much satisfaction, although it meant spending money, 
the others from his tailor and the livery-stable keeper. They were not calcu- 
lated to make him smile ; they were polite but firm requests for payment. 

This decided Cecil, and before he had time to change his mind he wrote 
to Edwin Swinton and Olive. Neither letter gave him satisfaction ; he was 
sorely tempted to cast Olive's into the fire. He felt mean ; trying to persuade 
himself he was right, at the same time knowing he was wrong, a very unsatis- 
factory task. He posted Edwin’s letter, but carried Olive's about in bis' pocket 
until night ; then he dropped it in a letter-box, inwardly hoping it would be lost. 
The post office does not tinist to chance, and the letters were duly delivered. 
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Edwin was delighted ; ;01ive •was surprised, slightly puzzled. Although 
li-ving in the country, and innocently girlish, she was quick-witted, and could 
see through many things that would have escaped notice from folks consider- 
ing themselves sharp. 

She wondered if Edwin Swinton had written to her brother, suggesting 
Certain matters in his letter. She dismissed the thought as unworthy, 
because had Swinton done so, Cecil would have refused to follow his hint — 
of this she felt sure. Her brother's letter was not calculated to arouse 
suspicion of collusion ; he had carefully worded it, merely writteh in high 
terms of Edwin because he casually mentioned his being at Eagle Hurst, 
which led up to it. . 

Edwin's letter ^\as outspoken. Cecil said, without mincing words, that 
if Edwin wished seriously to become engaged to Olive he ought to give up 
Lilian Preelight — and others. On this condition he would help him, but not 
otherwise. Later on he wrote he had written to Olive, at wiiich* Edwin 
laughed, and his face was also wreathed in smiles as he read that Cecil was 
troubled with that irritating complaint, shortness of money. 

“I can relieve him on that score,’’ said Edwin to himself. I promised 
to do it. ni send him a c]iequ<' for twenty-five pounds; it will help him 
along a bit, and it won't do me any harm. As for Lilian and the others, 
we’ll see about them. If all goes well with Olive, of course I’ll drop them; 
but until that’s setcled T see no reason to do so. It strikes me Cecil’s 
smitten •with Lilian. I must go to town and keep my eye on him.” 

Cecil’s letter influemed Oli\e as lie aiiticij^ted, and she was more 
afiable with Edwin Swinton the next time they met. She did not avoid him, 
and Mr. Havers had seen them tcjgetlier on two or three occasions, but he 
hardly thought he was called upon to interfere. 

One morning, however, Edwin made the plunge, and asked Olive to 
many him. His proposal was unexpected, and startled her ; she had not 
given a thought to marriage. He gathered liope from the fact that she did 
not once answer his question ; she was too amazed at liis projK)sition. He 
repeated his words, growing more eloquent in pleading his cause, and she 
realised some answer was expected. 

The first shock over she was not^ at all confused. She told him in a 
straightforward manner she had never thought of marriage, that his 
pnjposal was unexpected, that her father in any case must bo consulted. 

Edwin gathered more hopes from this. 

If your father consents, will you be my wife, Olive ? ” 

She smiled at him as she replied — 

“ You mistake me. I was merely generalising. 1 meant that my father 
V^\ild have to be consulted, no matter who honour-fed me with a proposal.” 

She then explained that she could not accept him. She regarded him as an 
old friend, a playmate, and hoped always to be on familiar terms with him, but 
as for marrying him, well, she was sorry, but it was out of the question. 

l^win Swinton was disappointed, but not cast down — ^perhaps he had 
been ted preci{nt«tte j he would txy egaim 
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** We can, as you say, be familiar friends, and j)6rliaps some day you may 
change your mind — I hope so— ^Decause whatever happens I shall always 
love you. I feel a better man when I am with you.” This was quite true, 
and not to be wtmdered at, considering the purity of Olivers mind and Her 
many excellent characteristics. 

“ I am glad, to hear you say this,” she said. “ I hope to be always able- 
to influence you for good.” 

I am sure you will.” Then suddenly, “ Have you heard anything ill 
of me, Olive 1 ” 

This straight question confused her for a moment ; she knew both her 
father and Mr. Foyle were not prepossesvsed in his favour. Next to her 
father’s she valued the Squire’s opinion. 

T see you have,” he said. “ I will not ask you what you have heard, but 
T implore you not to believe ill of me. True, 1 have done no work, but I 
have an ample fortune — for two — and there are hundreds more like me. 
Mr. Foyle does not work, he mcu'ely exercises himself pleasurably,” he said, 
smiling. He had an idea his stepfather might have given him only a 
moderate character. 

“ Mr. Foyle has worked hard, and I am sure he *does a great deal of good 
with his money,” she said. 

“ I ackn^g^ledge that ; still, he has a large fortune. He does not exercise 
much self-denial in distributing some of it among people less well off,” lie said. 

You must not say one word against the Squire if you want to keep in 
my good books,” she said, smiling, then added earnestly — 

“ I am very fond of him ; he is a dear, kind, large-hearted man.” 


CHAPTEE XIV 

ROTTEN ROW 

After Olive's refusal Edwin Swinton thought it better to return to London 
for a time, and she felt relieved at his departure. She told her fathey 
of the proposal and her refusal, and he was very pleased at her conduct. 

“I do not think you would be happy with him,” he said. “I am glad 
you refused him ; the Squire will be glad, too.” 

Why ? ” asked Olive, surprised. 

“ Because he takes a great interest in you, my dear girl,” said the Vicar. 
Olive laughed as she said, “ Does he 1 I am delighted ; it niakes me 
feel quite important.” 

Cecil Havers dined with Edwin the night he returned to town, and 
asked what flews he had brought from Poolbank and Eagle Hursts 

“I had a very fair time,” said Edwin. ‘‘For one thing the Squire 
was away; he's in Paris, gay old bird, eh? I had the place to myself; 
St’s big enough, goodness knows ; I always feel lost in it.” 

“You saw Olive several times, I suppose?” said Cecik 
“ Yes; we went walks and had talks,” said Edwin. 
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“ Satisfactory, I hope 1 ** ventured Cecil. 

“So, so ; not altogether. She refused me.” 

“ You proposed to her ! ” exclaimed Cecil. 

“ Yes ; what is there to be surprised at^ ” 

“ Rather sudden, was it not ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; we’ve been playfellows for years.” 

“ But she never regarded you in that light.” 

“ How do you know ^ ” 

“ Because marriage did not enter into her calculations.” ' ^ 

“ She’s nearly twenty-one,” said Edwin. i 

“There’s plenty of time,” said Cecil. “ Was it a decided refusal? ” 

“ Well, no, not exactly : at least I did not take it as such, I told her 
I should always love her, no matter what happened.” 

“ How did she take that? ” asked Cecil. 

“Said she hoped we should always be familiar friends. 1 asked her 
if any one had spoken ill of me, and 1 saw by her face some one had said 
ill-natured things. I hinted it might be the Squire. My word, didn’t 
she flare up. What do you think she said ? ” 

“ Tell me,” said Cecil. 

“tMuj said I must not say a word against the Squire, that she is very 
fond of him, and that he is a dear, kind, large-hearted man.” 

Cecil laughed. 

“ She always had a good opinion of Mr. Foyle,” he said. 

“ It’s a blessing he’s old enough to be her father ; there’s no dangei 
in that quarter.” 

“ Of course not,” laughed Cecil, “ it would be ridiculous.” 

“You can help me with Olive,” said Edwin. “Don’t let it drop, 
tell her from time to time what a spotless character I bear.” 

“ But you don’t,” said Cecil. 

“ Never mind, whitewash me,” said Edwin. 

“ It will not be fair to her if you continue to carry on with the Frolic 
girlsj” said Cecil. 

“Hike that, upon my word I do,” said Edwin. “Carry on! I’d like 
to know what you have been doing during my absence ? ” 

“Enjoying myself,” said Cecil, laughing; “but I have no wish to 
be engaged.” 

“Then because I have proposed to Olive, and have been refused, I must 
give up ladies’ society ; is that what you desire 1 ” 

“By no means; but if you continue tQ think of my sister ae a wife 
you ought to be careful how you act.” 

, “ I’ll promise you, if Olive will accept my offer, I’ll throw up the whole lot.” 

Before they parted Cecil, at Edwin^s request, told him how matters 
stood financially. 

“ A couple of hundred pounds will clear you,” said Edwin. “ I’ll lend 
you that, and you can pay it any time ; it won’t hurt me if 1 do not get 
it back at all.” 
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Cecil wavered, hedtating whether to accept this offer. It would clear 
off all his debts and leave a balance in his favour ; it was very tempting. 
He knew, however, that if he took the money he must try and help Edwin 
to win Olive. After all, there was no reason why he should not do so ; 
if Olivo declined to accept him it would not be his fault, and she was too 
strong-willed to be influenced by him against her inclinations, 

Edwin Swinton lent Cecil the two hundred pounds. This freed him 
from debt ; but he was still held in bonoage, for Edwin meant to use 
it as a lever to force him, if necessary, to assist him in his plans regarding 
Olive. It did not take Edwin long to find out th*at Cecil had considerably 
advanced in favour with Lilian Freelight and the other girls. He con- 
sidered he had a prior claim on Lilian's fiiendship, and told her so. She 
laughed, and said if he buried himself in the country for several weeks 
he must not expect her to go about unattended. 

Perhaps there is some attraction at Poolbank ; a rustic beauty whose 
^eeks are reddened by nature, and not by rouge, find whose eyes are 
brilliant without fj*equent applications of belladonna,” said Lilian, who used 
aids to beauty sparingly, and could therefore talk about them with impunity, 
never saw a rustic beauty to Compare with you,” he said. 

“ But there are such things at Potdbank ? ” 

“ Possibly ; they didn't come in my way.” 

*Mo, I don't suppose they would be in the way; you would be only 
too pleased to meet them.” 

“ I assure you I longed for the time to come when I should see you again.” 

“And pray w'hat kept you away from me? Why did you not cease 
to long ? You <are your own master,” she said. 

“ I thought the air was doing me good.” 

Lilian laughed as she said — 

“I don't see much change for the better ; you still look seedy.” 

“ I never felt better.” 

“ Then go back to Poolbank ; you may have a relapse here.” 

“ And leave you to Cecil Havers ? ” 

She nodded, her eyes twinkling mischievously. 

“ Lilian, you are an incorrigible flirt.” 

“ Am I ? And pray what constitutes a flirt ? ” 

** A flirt is a girl who carries on with half a dozen fellows at the same time.” 

“ Surrounded by a bevy of admirers, that is.” 

“ There’s a diflerence between admirers and objects of flirtation,'^ he said. 

“ Explain it.” 

** An admirer stands off at a respectful distance ; a man you flirt 
with draws nearer the flame.” 

“ Then you are a male flirt, I suppose,” said Lilian. 

“ There's no such thing,” he said. 

“ The flirts are all females ? ” said Lilian. 

“ Yes, that is so.” 

‘‘1 differ with you. The male flirt is strongly in evidence at times. 
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Few inatiknee^ when a young man neglects his town girl and flies to his country 
girl, he becomes a country*flirt instead of a town flirt,” laughed Bilian. 

I suppo^ you* mean to apply that to me? ” 

“ Most decidedly ; I consider you a very, fair specimen of the male flirt.” 
“ hlxhihit me,” he said. 

“ One only shows curiosities,” she replied, “ and a male flirt is a common 
thing ; I see scores of them daily — all ages all sizes and shapes j some 
grey-headed, many of the bald kind.'^ 

“ Where are they to be found ? ” asked Edwin, amused at her prattle. 

You’ll find several kinds in Regent Street, doing the bk^k, ogling the 
girls, horrid old things ! Then I can point out a lot more in the Park ; some 
of them are tottering, but they still decorate themselves in the mode male 
flirt, and prop themselves up with a stick as they stagger along,” said Lilian. 

ril keep my eyes open and look out for specimens,” said Edwin 
“ Do. You may admire them. 1 think them detestable,” she said. 

Mr: Foyle kept several horses at his town house stables, and frequent^ 
rode in the Park. On his return from Paris he did not go back to Eaglv 
Hurst, but remained in London a few days. 

He visited the w^arehouses of Foyle, Wharncliffe and Co. four or five 
times a year, sometimes more, and was conversant with the routine of the 
business. He enjoyed a chat with Montague Wharaclifle, also with his 
sister, and spent several evenings at their house. 

Edwin Swinton did not know the Squire was in town, and when he met 
him in the Row, as he was riding with Lilian Freelight, he experienced a 
slight shock. Lilian did not notice the fine, handsome man on the bay horse, 
but Edwin could not mistake him. Had Mr. Foyle seen them he showed no 
sign of recognition, and as a matter of fact he had not, but Edwin thought 
to the contrary. When they reached the corner he said to Lilian, “ Shall 
we go now ? ” 

is early yet ; let us have another turn or two,” she answered. 

There was no help for it but to comply and risk meeting Mr. Foyle 
again. There was no particular reason why he should avoid the Squire when 
he was- with Lilian, except that if he saw them together his stepfather would 
probably mention it in Olive’s presence, and Edwin had no desire for this. 

As they rode back they again met the Squire, and this time, seeing Edwin 
with a lady, he raised his hat and thought — 

“ What a pretty girl ; I have seen her somewhere I am sure.” 

^ Who is tiiat handsome gentleman ? ” said Lilian. 

Edwin laughed as he said, That is my stepfather,” 

^ -‘Not Mr. Foyle!” 

«Yes.” 

Oh^ I should like to know him I ” exclaimed Lilian. 

Edwin gate an exclamation of surprise, which in vain he tried to check 
when too late. 

Lilian tossed her pretty head disdainfully as she^ said, I suppose that 
means such a thing is impossible.” 
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My dear Lilian,” he began. 

“ Don't dear me. You're horrid ! - 1 will speak to him, see if I don't ” ; 
and she turned her hack sharply round. 

“ Lilian ! ” called Edwin in dismay. She was cantering down the Row 
and did not hear him ; there was nothing for it but to follow. He caught 
up to her, and as he saw Mr. Foyle in the distance dreaded what would 
happen ; after all she might only be in fun. 

Lilian was not in fun, she was in deadly earnest ; that exclamation of 
surprise on Edwin's part was too much for her. 

She saw Mr, Foyle coming and said to Edwin — 

“ If you do not ride up to him and introduce me, I’ll go myself.” 

“ You really mean it ? ” 

“ Really ! ” she drawled sarcastically. 

Mr. Foyle was surprised when they rode up, but greeted them in his usual 
gentlemanl}' way. He leaned ov(;r his liorse and shook hands "^^h Lilian. 

“ Miss Freelight,” he said. ‘‘ The name is familiar, of course ; my jockey 
is Harry Freelight ; I seem to know your face well. ' 

“ I am his sister,” she said. 

Mr. Foyle w^as pleased to meet her, 

“ I am also an actress at the Frolic Theatre,” said Lilian, with a sly look^t 
Edwin, which caused Mr. Foyle to snulc as he saw the annoyance on his face. 

“ And a very talented actress too, by all accounts,” said Mr. Foyle. 

Lilian smiled at him ; she looked bewilchmg in her riding-habit. 

“ My brother has often spoken of yem to me,” she said 

‘‘I hope he gives me a good characiei*,” said Mr. Foyle, smiling.. 

“ He says you are the most generous i laster he ever had, and I can 
believe it wow,” said Lilian. 

The compliment implied was so evidently s^incero that Mr. Foyle could 
not help feeling pleased. 

As for Edwin he looked so uncomfortable tfuit Mr. Foyle said again 
I am very glad to have met you, Miss Freelight. Take care of her, Edwin. 

He raised his hat and cantered down the Row. 

“ He's splendid,” said Lilian. “ Not a bit proud. Why did you object 
to introduce me ? ” 

“ I did not objects’ 

“Oh, yes, you did. I’m not a fool, Edwin, not by a long way, and T 
shan’t forget it,” said Lilian. 


CHAPTER XY 

OLD SCENES, OLD FRIENDS 

“ I WAS introduced to your sister the other day,” said Mr. Foyle to Harry 
Freelight as they rode on to the Heath on their cobs, 

“Jolly girl, Lilian,” ^id the jockey. 

" A charming girl too,” said Mr. Eoyle. “ She was riding in the Row 
with my stepson, Edwin Swinton.” 
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Ho ^atdbed his companion’s face as he spoke, and saw he was not at all 
pleased. 

“ You know my stepson ? ” asked Mr. Foyle. 

I know he is a rich young man about* town.” 

“ He seems attracted by your sister.” 

“ Probably ; I hope she does not encourage him,” 

“Why?” 

“ Because nothing good will come of it. I have advised her to keep him 
at a distance.” j 

“ You Lave done right,” said Mr. Foyle. i ^ 

“ 1 am glad you thinlc so.” 

“ Edwin is very well off, ami can marry any one who accopfs him ; but I 
^ do not think he is calculated to make a girl happy,” said Mr. Foyle. 

“You know my sister is on the stage ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ At the Frolic Theatre. She is a favourite with the public ; Hamil 
Foot the manager makes a fuss of her ; if she was not level-headed she might 
be spoiled,” said Harry. 

“Why did she go on tlie stage?” 

“ She always v/ished to do so from a child. Our mother is an invalid, we 
support her ; Lilian insisted on doing her share.” 

“ You do not blame her ? ” 

“ Oh no, but I can afford to keep them both ; and I wish she would leave 
the stage.” 

“ It is better for her to have some occupation.” 

“ You really think so ? ” 

“I am sure of it; and I am not prejudiced. What harm is there in a 
girl appearing on the stage ? If she is talented it is the proper place for her ; 
that is, if it is necessary to earn her living/’ 

Harry Freelight was relieved to hear Mr. Foyle’s opinion ; ifc made him 
more contented when he thought of Lilian. 

Tt was now Spring, and the horses at Newmarket were all doing strong" 
work. The town is a wonderful place ; horses everywhere, and the streel ^ 
hlled with men and boys who can. easily be recognised as being connected 
with racing-stables. 

Bert Crisp bad a stiong team at Hinmore House, and looked forward to 
a successful season. Dan, since his arrival, had learned a good deal, and in 
the six weeks he had been there proved himself a capable lad on a hors<‘ 
Mr. Foyle was not slow to notice the improvement in him, and Harry Free- 
light told him Dan was one of the most promising youngsters he had seen for 
a long tune. 

^ Xbu tkink ho will make a jockey ? ” asked Mr. Foyle. 

“ Yes ; he is cut out for one, and his size is ip his favour,” said Haiiy, 

That morning, Dan rode in his first trial, having the mount on a two-year 
old of considerable promise. Harry Freelight oiso r(^ in it, and when Dan 
almost got uj> m time on the post and really beat him, he was rather surprised. 
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He told Crisp that Dan rode with his head, and that his judgment ibr so 
young a lad was wonderful. Mr. Foyle was surprised at Dan^s performance, 
and at the stables, later on, gave him a sovereign, and told him to go on as. 
well as h& had begun and he would soon be able to ride in races, Dan was 
very prond oi being recognised by the Squire, who seldom spoke to any of 
the lads ; and his favouritism, as they called it, caused some jealousy. Dan, 
however, was popular, and the majority of the lads not envious. 

During the next twelve months Dan made such rapid progress that it 
was determined to give him a trial, and put him up in an Apprentices Race. 
Mr. Foyle was consulted and agreed to it. The past season had been highly 
successful for the Dinmore stable, although Bert Crisp thought they had bad 
luck not to wind up with a win in the Manchester November Handicap, in 
which race Daisy ran fourth, and her trainer was confident had shea clear run 
.she would have won. Stormlight pulled off a couple of races and paid for 
his oats ; as a schoolmaster to the youngsters he was as reliable as ever.' 

Edwin Swinton frequently visited Poolbank during the year, but had not 
again proposed to Olive, he meant to do so later on ; in the meantime he 
never alluded to the subject, and she was consequently on very friendly terms 
with him. 

When Dan had been at Nowmaiket twelve months he obtained a fort- 
night’s leave of absence. A week of this he spent on the Merry Belle with 
Josiah Fudge and his wife. It was a rare treat for the worthy couple to 
have the lad with them again, if only for a few days. Nancy made a great 
fuss for a week before Dan's arrival. 8be had been busily preparing for him, 
laying in a stock of dainties such as Josiah had never seen on the boat before. 

He opened his eyes wide when she disclosed the extent of her stores, 
wondering how she had accumulated them, for there had been no extra 
demands on his purse. 

They're all paid for, I suppose?" he said. 

Nancy fired up at this, askifig him to name the time when -she had run 
up a bill. 

“ Paid for ! " she exclaimed indignantly. “ Of course they are, and out 
of the money I have saved. I didn't think you'd be so mean as to make 
such an insinuation. You've spoilt all my pleasure in getting them together ; 
it's too bad of you after all these years,” and Nancy put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

Josiah looked sheepish, he could not bear to see Nancy in tears; he 
apologised humbly, and kissed her. In due course she beoame paoilied, and 
agreed to forgive him. 

The cabin was as clean as scrubbing and scouring could make it ; new 
prints covered the chairs and lockers, a specially taken photograph of old 
Weather Glass had been framed and hung up, and a picture of the Poolbank 
hounds faced it. Dan's photo, sent from Newmarket, occupied the place of 
honour. Nancy was very proud of this, for Dan held in his hand the whip 
Josiah had given ll im on behalf of Nancy and himself. 

Detn came m hoard at one of the locks, about forty m^es from Poolbank 
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.and h& reeeptinn was so. hearl;^ that h« much affected . He darted^bomt 

the Merry Belle like a squirrel, Josiah. said, peering into every familiar nook 
and comer, feeling quite at home again, reviving memories of the life he had 
left behind. He was so loud in his praises of the cabin that Nkncy felt 
amply recompensed for the trouble she had taken, 

The first meal was a revelation. Josiah and Dan stared at the variety of 
dishes, aijd Nancy had to break the spell by helping them liberally. 

We dor?trfare like this every day,^^ said Josiah, as a kind of apdogy for 
such profusion. t ^ 

Dan is not always here,” said Nancy. 

“ If we're to be catered for like this, I wish he’d turn up ohpe a week at 
least,” laufr’ ' "‘d J osiah. 

Dan slc^/u well on the Meiry Belle the first night : but when he awoke in 
the morning it was some time before he understood where he was ; the sur- 
roundings, once so familiar, were half forgotten. 

After breakfast he took a turn on the towing-path, and Josiah kept up 
a running conversation, shouting so that none of his words should be missed. 

He remained on the boat during the time she took in cargo and on the 
trip to Poolbank. Arriving there, he left, and walked to Eli’s, but promised 
to spend another night with Josiah before he returned to Newmarket. 

‘ Eli’s welcome was as hearty as Josiah’s and Nancy’s. On the way 
through Poolbank, Dan was frequently stopped, and had to answer a running 
fire of questions about life at Newmarket. There was not a ]ad in Poolbank 
did not envy him; they all bad sudden ambitions to be jockeys. How 
neat and dapper Dan looked — quite a little swell — and what a tiny fellow he 
was; he seemed to have become smaller. They follow^ed him admiringly, 
Dan was amused at the sensation he caused. As he passed the store the 
manager asked him how the whip suited him, to which Dan replied that so 
far he had not had much chance of using it ; the horses there had plenty of 
go in them. • 

How quiet.it was in Eli’s cottage ; it seemed shut out from the world. 
And iiot a sound was heard at night, except an occasional bark from a watch- 
dog or the lowing of cattle. 

Eli and Dan sat talking, the lamp showing a pleasant light on the old oak 
table. 

Eli a^ed scores of questions, some of which amused Dan vastly. When 
he said there were hundreds of race-horses exercised on the Heath — ^many of 
them worth thousands of pounds— Eli shook his head in disbelief, and was 
yery hard to convince. 

** And do they put a little nipper like you up on a ’orse worth thousands ? ” 
.asked Eli, v; 

^.Sometlme^,” said Dan. ** We don’t think much of it,” he added indif* 
ferently. 

** Doan’t think much on. itt ” said Eli. Doati^ think much o’ straddling 
ac^'oss a ’orse .worth thousands a pounds \ It ’ud seem to me like sitting on 
. hagsy gold, , must be a ^ %U8t» jm up there.” • 
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Dan laughed as he snid, “Some one has to ride theta," 

“ l£ rd a ^orse worth a thousand pounds^ I'd — ” 

“ What would you do with him ? ” 

“ Nothin', I'd be afeared to handle so much money,” said Elf. 

“ But he'd want feeding.” 

Do they eat like ordinary 'osses ? ” asked Eli. 

“ Yesj but the best of corn and hay.” 

One morning Dan visited the Eagle Hurst stables, where he was shown 
his old friend, Weather Glass. She recognised him, which delighted Dan; 
and he thought what a change for the better there was in her appearance 
as he stroked her smooth coat. 

“ You've got a better billet than you had with Josiah,” he said. “ Fancy 
a thoroughbred like you tugging the Mcrrij Bdle so many miles.” 

“ There's something else for you to see,” said Ben Rose, the stud groom. 

“ Some new mares?” asked. Dan. 

“ No ; your old friend’s pedigree,” he replied. 

He took Dan into his room and showerl him ih.e tabulai ed pedigree of Storm. 

“ Mr. Foyle found* out all about her,” ho said. “ She’s Storm right 
enough : no doubt about it. We call her Weather Glass, because one 
name's as good as another, and she seems to know it best. There's another 
thing, Dan.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ She’s going to have a foal ; I'm protiy near sure of it,” said Ben. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE NURSERY 

It was in an Apprentices Race at Newmarket Dan had his first mount, and, 
although unsuccessful, his style of riding pleased Crisp. He rode a horse 
named Bayswater, an unreliable customer, who had thrown more than one 
lace away by shirking at the finish. This was precisely what happened 
when Dan rode him in the Apprentices Race. Crisp warned him the horse 
was a bad finisher, and said if once Bayswater got going he must keep him 
at it, or he would be all over the? course at the finish. The dLstance was a 
mile, and at the post the horse seemed to be in a good humour. There were 
ten runners, evenly matched, and most of the riders were novices, so that 
J^an was fairly confident. When they went away to a good start Bayswater 
^liook his head and hung fire, but Dan coaxed him, and after covering four 
furlongs — the ooui-se was a mile— the horse was in a better humour. The 
leader, however, was a long way ahead, and Dan thought there was little 
hope of catching him ; still there was notliing like trying, and bearing in 
mind what the trainer told liim he kept Bayswater going. Dan felt his 
pulses tingle as he heard the shouts from the stands ; he wdshed they had 
been for Bayswater instead of Harold, the favourite, who was striding up 
the rise four len^ba ia front p£ tlxe field,* apparently winning easily. 
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He had no whip j Bayswater would not stamd punishment, consequently 
he used his legs and hand^ to urge him on. Crisp was surprised to see the 
horse finishing at such a pace ; it was unusual, and he put it down to Dan’s 
riding. He had seen the start and the bad position Bayawater held for four 
furlongs, and had not expected to see him make up so much ground. 

Dan passed several horses and managed to finish in thii’d place, a position 
he had not expected to occupy. 

The trainer said, when he had weighed in — 

You rode a good race, and Bays water finished closer tha|a expected, 
especially after being in the rear for half the distance.” ' 

Dan was glad he was satisfied, 

“ If I had had a whip I might have done better,” he said. 

But Crisp smiled as he replied — 

“Lads are better without wliips. Do you know what would have 
happened had you hit Bays water? ’’ 

“ No.” 

“ He would have stopped ; he has not pluck enough to stand the whip.” 

Dan overheard an argument in the boys' room tint same night about his 
riding of Bays water. From it he gathered that the horse hod a bad 
reputation, and that the majority of the lads considered he had done well to 
get him into the third place. 

Being entitled to the five pound allowance, Dan was put up in races several 
times during this season and at the Windsor meeting, in September, he won a 
race that at once brought Lim into prominenco and attracted a lot of attention. 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor Nursery Handicap, Mr. Foyle had a 
colt entered, of which he thouglit highly. Black Legs had run four times 
during the season without earning a winning bracket. He had been highly 
tried, and in April w as expected to do great things ; it was now the middle of 
September and he had failed to score. 

In all hig races Harry Freelight had ridden him, so no fault could bi' 
found on the score of jockeyship. Harry, liowever, was not satisfied that 
Black Legs' performances were genuine ; he firmly believed the colt refused 
to try fop him : in fact, had taken a prejudice against him. Mr. Foyle* 
laughed at the idea. So did Crisp, but the jockey was more than ever con- 
vinced when be i-ode him for the fourth time. 

“He won’t go a yard for me when I ask him,” he said. “You had 
better put some one else up next time. Why not try Dan ? He's ridden 
him at exercise.” 

The trainei' was aware that horses sometimes disliked certain jockeys, 
through no fault of theirs, and that the antipathy is not easily accounted 
for. One thing was certain, Black Legs had never run in pubUc anything 
up^to his form in private. 

‘^ If he can do five furlcmgs on the track faster than any youngster w(‘ 
have in the stable, there's no reason why he should not show the same speed 
iu a race. There may; be something in what you day, taid 111 consult Mr. 
^Foyle about il/^ amd Crisp. , 
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This was done, and the Squire said if Harry Preelight thought a qhango 
of riders would do good, by all means put another jockey up. He doubted,^ 
however, if Dan had the experience necessary to ride such an uncertain colt 
as Black Legs. . * 

Crisp showed the Squire’s letter to the jockey, who said — 

“ Tell Mr. Foyle I am quite certain Dan Rind will get as much out of 
the colt as any one.” 

“ If Dan rides him at Windsor and wins, tJie I'.ublic are sure to make 
uncomplimentary remarks about your handling of him ; remember, he has 
been well backed on three occasions,” said (h isp. 

Let them say what they like,” laughed Harry “ Tt will not matter to 
me. If the colt takes to Dan, he’ll win if not, he’ll run no better than he 
did when 1 rode him. It’s not a que>tion of riding, it’s a question of finding 
a jockey Black Legs Hires.” 

“ Of course, whatever is said will make no dilleronce to Mr. Foyle or 
myself ; but I don’t wisli to see fli^para^ing comparisons drawn between an 
apprentice and our crack jockey,” said Crisp. 

Harry laughed as he said — 

“ Don’t worry yourself about that. .If Dan wins on jum so much the 
better ; it will be^^ out my opinion of the colt ” 

“And that is r ’ asked the trainer. 

“ That if Black Legs had done his best be would have won three race.* 
out of the four I have ridden him in,” said Harry. 

“ If that is your opinion we had better l)a(‘Jv him at Windsor on the 
chance of his doing liis best for Dan,” said the trainer. 

“ I shall certainly have a trifle on him,” said Harry. 

When it was finally decided ]>aii should ride Black Legs, and he was 
told the reason, he felt anxious. Harry Freehglit liad been ^^ery kind to him, 
and he had no wish to win a race at the jockey’s expense. Dan knew 
sufficient of racing to be aware that when a change of jockeys proves 
successful, slighting remarks are made about the losing rider. 

llather timidly he approached Harry Freelight and hinted at this. 

“ You had better ride him,’’ he said ; “ he’ll perhaps win for you this time.” 

Harry shook his head as he replied — 

He’ll not win for me, Dan ; you have a try at him, and I hope you’ll 
do better than I have.” 

The Squire was present at Windsor, as he was anxious and curious to see 
how Black Legs would run for Dan. 

Windsor being a handy meeting for Londoners, Edwin Swinton and 
Cecil Havers agreed to motor there. Edwin had purcUnsctl a motor during 
the season and fancied himself an expert driver — his ehauffour thought 
diireront, and was always ready to handle tlie car. The fSquire was not 
prejudiced against motors : he -^lad two at Eagle Hurst, but seldom used 
them unless for long journeys, or when he was in a hurry — he much 
preferred driving. 

Considering it was piUy a one day meeting, early in the week, and a 
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prospect of small jfields, there was a good attendantie. Some fair two-year- 
olds weie in the Nursery, alid this five furlong sprint was attractive. Black 
Legs, although his reputation was not good, was always expected to do 
somethingi^out’ of the common and retrieve his character. Racing men had 
confidence in Bert Crisp ; they also knew Mr. Foyle always ran straight, and 
that the orange jacket and purple cap were sported to win. It was an 
encouraging sign to see Mr. Foyle on the course; it augured well for the 
success of Black Legs at last ; he would not have come to Windsor unless he 
was sanguine of seeing his cult win. In consequence of the Square’^ presence 
becoming generally kno'w'n, there was a run on Black Legs soon as the 
bookmak©*!* commenced business, a short time before the numbcts went up. 

Nine starters appeared on the board, and before the names ot the jockeys 
appeared it wa'^ taken as a matter of course that Harry Freelight would 
have the mount on Black Legs. Tlicrc was something like consternat .on 
when Han Hind's i/arae apj)eared as the rider of number seven, Wliat did 
it mean? why was It'reclight standing down? Inquiries were made, and the 
rumour ciiculated that Dan Hind was put up because Harry Freelight 
considered Black I.«egs had no chance, and asked to be excused ridiiiir hifn. 
Had the jockey ridden Black Legs, he would have declared tliree pimnds 
over weight ; as it v’as, Dan claimed a five iioiiiid allowa^e, wdiich made a 
lot of difference in the colt s favour. 

Saxony was a hot favouiite — even money being taken freely ; on paper it 
ooked a very good thing for 1dm. 

1 When it was seen Dan Hind had the mount on Black Legs, he vent 
back in the market, and eventually eight to one was on offer. 

Edwin Swiiiton drove liLs motor on to tlie course, and after a hasty lunch, 
went into the ring ; Cecil Havers remained in the car. He asked Mr. Foyle 
what he thought of Black Legs’ chnnee, and the Squire told him exactly how 
matters stood. 

“ Is he worth backing ? ' persisted Edwin. 

“You must use your own judgment about that. Harry Freelight 
thinks he may run better in Dan’s hands ; but 1 confess T doubt it.” 

“ Saxony is a good colt,” said Edwin. 

He is ; quite entitled to the position of favourite,” said the Squire. 

Edwin Swiiiton hesitated; he hardly liked to back Black Legs with a 
reliable horse like Saxony in the race. He w'ent back to the car, and in 
ani\.'er to Cecils inquiries, said he had done nothing. 

“ Did you seo Mr. Foyle ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ What did he say ? ” 

Edwin told him ; and Cecil said — 

' “ J wish y»ni would put me a couple of pounds 

“ Black Legs?” 

Yes. What’s his price 1 ” 

“ Eight to one.” 

.r a3iat> good ^ I’ll risk it." 
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He handed Edwin a couple of sovereigns, and he crossed tiie course into 
Tatteraaire. Meeting a commissioner he knew, he asked his opinion of 
the 'Face. 

“ It looks a good thing for Saxony,” was the reply. 

“ What about Black Legs 

The man smiled as he said — 

He’s too uncertain for my money, but he’s been backed to win a fair 
amount. I wonder why they put that youngster up instead of Harry 1 ” 

Because Harry thinks the colt will not do his best for him ; be suggested 
putting Hind up.” 

Are you quite sure of that ? ” 

** Yes; Mr. Foyle told me.” 

“ That makes all the difference. If Harry’s opinion is correct, the colt 
may win ; I’ll save a hit on him, anyway ’ 

“ Then you advise me to back both ^ ” 

‘‘ Black Legs and Saxony ? Yes,” said the man. 

This Edwin did, and also put Cecirs two pounds on Black Legs. He 
then went back to the car to watch the race — crossing the track just before 
the horses went down to the post. 


CHAPTER XVII 
“the little T\ONDEIl’' 

As Bert Crisp lifted Dan into the saddle, lie watched Black Legs anxiously 
but there was no sign of hostility. Contrary to his usual custom, the colt 
walked out of the paddock ([uietly, and when Dan cantered him past the 
stands he allowed no temper, going along with a freo and easy stride. With 
Harry Freelight in the saddle some trouble had generally been experienced 
in getting him to the post. Black Legs was expected to “ perform,” and 
seldom disappointed. 

“ What did I tell you ? ” said Harry, as he watched the horse. 

“ He’s certainly behaving better so far,” said Crisp ; “ but wait until the 
begins ; he’ll play up then, I expect.” 

“ I don’t think so ; he’s taken to Dan,” said the jockey. 

Mr. Foyle was of the same opinion, and said Harry was right in 
recommending Dan for the mount ; he also thought it was a generous action 
on the jockey’s part to give the lad a chance. Dan felt a flutter, of excite- 
ment as Black Legs went down to the start. He thought this race was to 
be the turning-point in his career ; something told him such was the case. 
If he won it would be a feather in his cap, and he never meant to forget 
that Harry Freelight had given him this opportunity. It was only a minor 
event, a five-furlong dash, but for him it might be the most important raoe 
in his life. Not much notice was taken of Dan by the other jockeys ; they 
thought fiarry Freelight had declined the mount, or asked to, be let 
therefore the ^t had chance. The rider of Saxony^ Ifeuce Davis, was a 
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keen rival of Harry Freelight's ] wben he saw Dan on Black Legs he smiled 
as he thought, Harry’s h^ enough of the brute ; he can’t have any chance 
with that nipper up.” < 

Trouble began when the horses lined up at the post. First the favourite 
skirmished across in fronf of the others and bumped against Black Legs, 
who for the first time showed temper and lashed out. Dan sat still, 
soothing him, whistling softly, but the colt backed and refused to join his 
horses. 

“ Bring him up,” shoiued the starter. j i 

This was easier said than clone. D.in tried and coaxed, but all to no 
purpose. Black Legs dug his toes in and refused to budge. 

Mr. Foyle saw >^hat had happened through his glasses, and said, ** He’s 
playing his pranks again. T’m afraid Dan will have a nasty ride.” 

“ If he gels ofl' he’ll he all right,” said Harry. “ Something has put 
him out.” 

“Saxony bumped him ; that’s caused the trouble,” growled Crisp. 

The starter despaired of getting them off, and made up his mind to let 
the barrmr go, when Black Legs sudc^enly changing his tactics, rushed 
between Saxony and Green Lawn, almost upsetting them. 

“ Look out ! ” shouted tlie jockeys. This occurred at an unfortunate 
moment, for the starter touch‘'d the spiing, and the tapes flew up while the 
field was “at sixes and se\ens.” As it happened it was as fair for one as 
another, and the start was not a bad one after all. 

Being only five furlongs, there was no time to lose, and when Dan saw 
Green Lawn dash to the front he sent Black Legs after him. For a second 
he thought it was no start, but quickly changed hia mind. 

Saxony was alongside Mr. Foylci’s colt, with two others close up. Green 
Lawn had a couple of lengths to the good. 

Bruce Davis smiled as he took in the situation He was in the centre with 
a clear run, and knew Saxony could easily beat Green Lawn. As for Black 
Leg^, he never entered int<r liis calculations. 

“That’s the rummiest .start I’ve seen for a long time,” said Crisp; “ but 
they have got away fairly well.” 

“ What’s that leading ? ” asked Harry, who had no glasses. 

“ Green Lawn.” 

“ Saxony and Black Legs are close together, a couple of lengths behind,” 
said Mr. Foyle. 

Davis expected Black Ijcgs to fall back, and was surprised wben he kept 
his place. Ho urged his mount forward, and the orange jacket still kept 
alongside. He caught Green Lawn, so did Dan, and they passed him at the 
pnd, of the second furlong. Three furlongs ^ere covered, and still Black 
tiogs wks on the premises. Davis roused up Saxony and tried to shake 
him 

^ ' Two deligbt?ed young mon were balancing on the seat of Edwin Swinton’s 
motor-car. The orange jacket was conspicuous, and they both wanted it to 
eoke fii^ past the post. 
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« He’ll i)eafc the favourite ! ” exclaimed Cecil. 

“Looks like it,” said Edwin. “ Fm glad I. had a hit onu It's a bit of 
a let down, for Harry.” 

“ You mean the* other jockey ? ” said Cecil. 

“Yes.” 

“ Why is it ? ” >i 

“ Because he’s not won on him. If Dan manages it, people will blame 
him for not handling the colt properly.” 

Bruce Davis had a harder task than he imagined. Black Legs was 
running a very different race this time. He did not want to be beaten by 
an apprentice 

Saxony had a big weight, but he was a strong, powerful colt. His speed 
was undeniable, and the big plunging stable in which he was trained had put 
down their money in earnest. They never thought of defeat, not even a 
furlong from home, when Black Legs wns still hanging on to Saxony. 

There was tremendous excitement oii the stands. Hundreds of people, 
who had lost on Black Legs before, were on him again, hoping for better 
luck. Many more deserted him and backed Saxony. 

The two colts were neck and neck at the half distance. It was evident 
there was to be a desperate finish. 

Mr. Foyle, usually calm at such moments, betrayed his excitement in his 
face. Harry Freelight looked as pleased as though he was riding Black Legs, 
and felt no spark of jealousy against Dan. The trainer looked anxious ; he 
doubted whether Dan would be equal to beating Bruce in a slashing finish. 

Once Dan made a move to raise his whip, suddenly thought better of it, 
and Crisp, smiling as he saw it, muttered, “ Good lad ; plenty of nerve, rides 
like an old ’un.” 

Bruce Davis saw the movement and gave a sigh of relief. 

“ He’s done ? ” he thought. 

Black Legs was anything but done. Dan was certain the colt caught 
sight of his move to raise the whip ; for a brief space his ears went back ; 
then, as he felt no stroke, he seemed to dash forward to indicate Dan had 
done right. 

Black Legs’ head was in front of Saxony’s, and there came a terrific roar 
from the ring, “ The favourite’s beat ! ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said one enthusiastic admirer, who happened to be right. 

Saxony was not beaten ; he drew up level again, Davis riding desperately. 

Cecil Havers, wildly excited, slipped on the slimy cushion of the motor 
seat, his legs shot out, and he fell backwards into the chauffeur's arms. 
Edwin laughed, and almost went overboard too ; the chauffeur looked on with 
a serene air ; he disdained such public exhibitions of enthusiasm. 

Dan was certainly showing how he could ride. Now that the critical 
moment had come he felt clear-headed and calm ; something told him Block 
Legs would win. 

]^ruoe Davis gave a hasty glance at the lad's set face, and knew there^ 
was no lack of courage there. Saxony would have won this race four times 
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out of six, but on this^ dcdiaBion filack Legs was in a good humour^ was doing 
his best, and revelling in his work, 

Dan heard the deafening shouts, the names of the horses, the varied eries 
of a racecourse throng watching a desperate finish^ and the medley of sounds 
made music in his ears and heralded a victory. 

He sat still on Black Legs while the colt fought ojit the battle to tjie end, 
in his own way ; had Dan tried to enforce any commatids, the result would 
have been disastrous. 

Many old hands, as they saw the tiny lad so self-possessed, knew that 
here was a jockey who would rise to the top of the tree, and thejj^ determined 
to bear this performance in mind. , 

Black Legs wins easily,’^ said Mr. Foyle joyfully. " 

** Not by much, but as you say, easily, said the trainer ; ** Dan’s not 
moved on him.” 

“ He’s riding a great race.” 

“ I’m glad I gave you good advice,” smiled Harry ; “ Black Legs would 
not have done that for me.” ^ 

The excitement continued until the liorses passed the post, when the 
verdict was given to Black Legs by a neck. 

The clever )»eoj)lc bt'liind the favcmi itc w ere astonished, could not make it 
out at all. What wa* Bruce up to to allow a liltlfr chap like that to beat him ? 

In the jockey’s mom, after tlie rac(‘, Harry Frecdight shook hands witli 
Dan, and said, '“You lune nuule a name for y<mrsclf to-day ; mind and keep 
up your reputation.” 

“ It’s all owing to you,” said Dan gratefully. 

Harry laughed as he said, “ Perliaps I had sometliing to do with it; at 
any rate, no one ought to ride Black Legs but you.” 

Bruce Davis looked curiously at Dan. What a small lad he was, one of 
the lightest weights riding, lie thought, but there was plenty in his head. 

On all sides Dan was congratulated and made much of. The almost 
uni verbal opinion was that the lad was a little wonder, and that Bert Crisp 
had inured a treasure, a “ nugget of gold.” 

Black Legs was not an easy liorse to ride ; an experienced jockey like 
Harry Freelight had found this out, 5^et Dan had managed him, and the colt 
ran a true race. 

It was not so much the fact of Dan doing better than Harry on Black 
Legs influenced people, but his defeat of Bruce Davis on such a colt as Saxony. 

“ There was not an ounce difi’erence between theifl,” said Bert Crisp. ** My 
little fellow rode a level race with Bruce, and he’s the smartest lad I ever knew.” 

think you’re right,” said the trainer of Saxony ; ** and, what’s more, 
Bruce says the lad’s a perfect little demon on a horse. He was inclined to 
* faoH him elidfip at the start, but he changed his mind before the flnish.” 

, - Dan was modcist in the, hour of victory, and even when a party of ladies 
surrounded liim, petted and made much of him,, he took it all in good part, and 
^ did not feel unduly elated. As ho eyed thoso exquisitely dressed people, bo 
thought — 
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** I ?ronidor if they’ve all got as good hearts as Nancy 1 I must wite to 
Josiah and tell him all about Black Legs.” * 

Flattery was not likely to turn Dan’s head. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

OLIVE YIELDS 

Since Dan had been at Newmarket, Nancy noticed that Josiah took a keen 
interest in racing; and bought a sporting paper whenever an opportunity 
offered. .He was not a quick roader, and it took him some time to master 
the contents. Nancy felt a trifle lonely, and often wished papers were not 
so cheap and plentiful. They had another lad from Poolbank on the Merry 
Belle, but ho was not like Dan. She was kind to him, as a mattter of 
course, it was natural to her, but she contrasted him with her favourite, and 
the result was unsatisfactory. 

When Josiah Teceived Dan’s letter, in which he gave an account of his 
victory on Black Legs, he was overjoyed. 

“ Here’s good news from Dan,” he said. ‘‘ He’s won a great race on one 
of Mr. Foyle’s horses, and every one is talking about him.”^ 

Nancy was as delighted as J osiali. She pored over the letter, then hid 
it carefully away. She had a small pile of them in a corner of her trunk. 

Josiah read a glowing account of Dan’s performance in his paper next 
morning. 

“ They call him ‘ the little wonder,’ ” he said, “ and so he is. In a few 
years, my girl, he’ll be earning enough to buy a dozen Merry Belles/* 

Nancy read the paper, then placed it with the letter. Everything 
concerning Dan was too valuable to be lightly thrown away. 

He’ll be a great man in the sporting world. He’ll not have much time 
to think about the likes of us,” said Josiah. 

“You’re wrong,” said Nancy quickly. “However high Dan rises, he 
will never forget his old friends.” 

“ I hope not,” said Josiah ; “ but money makes a heap of difference, and 
he’ll have plenty of that by-and-by.” 

“ It won’t make no sort of difference to Dan,” was Nancy’s comment. M 

She left the boat at Poolbank and went to see old Eli. He had heard th^ 
news of Dan’s success, but was nothing loath to have it related again by Naiicj|||i 

“ It seems strange to me he should do so well,” said Eli. 

I always knew he would,” said Nancy. 

“ But he’s been no time about it, not much over a twelvemonth.*^ 

Nearer two years,” she said. 

** Goodness me, is it now I ” exclaimed Eli. 

They talked for some time, and Nancy made tea for them ; Eli always 
had good tea in the cottage, he prided himself upon it, and pf ten had visitors 
who took a refreshing cup with him. Tea bre^s gossip, \ad after a time 
Eli said-^ . . 
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“ There’s news about, Nancy. I don’t know as how you’ve heard it.’* 

Nancy loved to hear *of local affairs; she knew almost every one in 
Poolbank by name, who and where they were. « 

“ What is it i ” she asked. 

“ Mind, I don’t know whether it’s correct ; I’ve heard it, and you must 
keep it to yourself/’ said EU. 

“ A secret is it ? ” 

** None of mine ; it was nob told me as a secret. Phil Godson gave it as 
a bit o’ news, nobbing more.” j ^ 

Phil Godson was the local postman between Poolbank and Ifour or five 
villages, he also delivered the letters at Eagle Hurst. Phil wals, an ancient 
institution in the district, and the postal authorities had not ye;ti decided to 
abolish him. He had done his round for half a century, and said he could walk 
a dozen miles faster than any man half bis ago in Poolbank. As he boasted of 
this and no one took up the challenge, lie put on an air of defiance whenever 
he mentioned the matter. 

“ Oh, Phil Godson ! ” said Nancy disdainfully. 

Eli’s quick ears noted the toiic, and lie said sharply, W^ell, ain’t his news 
as good as another man’s ^ He's opportunities o’ seein’ and lieariu’ things as 
falls to the lot o’ no other person round these parts.” 

** He makes mischief,” said Nancy. 

“ Does he, now 1 ” exclaimed Eli ; “ makes mischief ! You’d better tell 
him so.” 

Nancy laughed as she said, He tried to come between me and Josiah, 
and he failed.” 

“ That wer’n’t his fault,” said Eli. 

“ Then whose fault was it 1 ” 

Mine.” 

Yours ! ” exclaimed Nancy. 

“I always thought Josiah was not good enough for you, ‘and I tried to 
put a spoke in his wheel through Phil.” 

Nancy laughed heartily. “Then I’ll forgive him,” she said. “Y( 
neither of you meant no harm.” 

“ Certain sure we didn’t, that’s truth ; we did it for yer good, my lass.” 

All the same, Phil is a regular old woman for gossip/’ said Nancy. 

•*Ho sg^this with his own eyes,” said Eli. 

* * Seen what I ” 

Eli drew his chair closer to the table, leaned his elbows on, and looked 
at Nancy. 

“ I’ve told him to keep it to hisself ; there’s none has a greater respect 
ioT ^er than T have.” 

‘• Oh, there’s a lady in it !” said Nancy, smiling. 

“ It’s Miss Olive/’ said Eli. 

Nancy looked^ surprised and incredulous. 

“ I am sure Miss Havers has done nothing to cause any one to talk about 
her/’ she ^aid. . , ^ ^ 
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But folks cau*t help seeing,’’ said Eli. 

“ And pray what has Phil Godson seen? ” 

‘^Woll, you know he cuts aoross the path -through the wood after 
delivering the letters at Eagle Hurst, and he’s seen Miss Olive there with 
Edwin Swinton.” 

« What of it ? Is that^all ? ” said Nancy, 

“Ain’t it good enough? Most of us know what he’s like/’ said Eli. 

“ But he and Miss Havers have been friends since they were children,” 
said Nancy. 

“ That makes the danger greater,” said Eli. 

“ Danger ! ” exclaimed Nancy. 

“ Shell trust him because she’s known him so long, and he ain’t to be 
trusted,” said Eli. 

Nancy knew the old man was very fond of Olive, and that when he spoke 
ill this strain he did so with the best intentions. She had heard of Edwin 
Swinton and his wild life, but she made allowances for him as he had plenty 
of money at his command. thought there \vas notliing to talk about in 

Olive Havers being seen with him in the woods around Eagle Hurst, and she 
was angry with Phil Godson for being an old tattler. 

“ I’d say no more about it, if I were you,” said Nancy. “ PhiTs a 
meddler, that’s what ho is.” 

“ You’re wrong,” said Eli. “ He’s a good fellow. He’s fond of Miss 
Olive, like all of us tire, and lui’d not like to see her fall into Swinton’s 
hands.” 

“You mean he Avislies to marry her ? ” 

“ That’s what lie’s up to ; I’m sure of it,” said Eli. 

“ It is no concern of ours if she does,” said Nancy. 

“ But it concerns 1110. T don’t mean her to have him ; he’s not half 
good enough for her,” said Eli, banging his fist on the table, and making the 
cups and saucers dance. 

“ There, there ! that will do ; you must not get excited about it,” said 
Nancy. ‘‘ There’s no danger of Miss Olive doing anything wrong, of that 
you may be quite sure.” 

She pacified Eli, and left him convinced that Phil Godson exaggerated 
what he had seen \ bub as she walked back to the Merry Belle she wondered 
whether there was any truth in the postman’s statements. 

“ That they were arm in arm, close together, for all the world like a 
pair of lovers.” - ^ 

There was some truth in it : Pliil Godson had seen Olive and Edwin 
Swinton acting talmost as lovers. 

Cecil Havers’ letters had a good deal of effect on his sister. He made 
frequent mention of Edwin Swinton, ami also of his kindness to him ; and she 
was grateful to him for beiiig so friendl}^ to Cecil. 

Edwin Swinton was careful not to show himself in his true colours in 
Olive’s presence. 

For the past few months he had been in the habit of tunning down to 
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her ; she could not help seeing he preferted her societj, and that his 
coming to the village was mainly on her account. She Was gi^ateful also to 
him for not repeating his proposal ; she sometimes wondered if lie thought 
about it ; with a tinge of disappointment acknowledged she saw no signs of 
such being the case. The more deferential he became, the more he attracted 
her. His ways with ladies were generally^ successful, and Olive gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, became fascinated. SJie commenced to look for ward .to 
meeting him ; she eagerly read Cecirs letters to learn what he had to say, 
not about himself, but about Edwin. | ^ 

At last Edwin ventured on more delicate ground, feeling his way care- 
fully, entangling her oii certain admissions, which, at the tin\e, she con- 
sidered harmless. 

There was another thing. Olive had not always told her father when 
she met Edwin ; had he asked her, she would have done so ; this troubled 
her. She knew that twelve moiiths ago she would have said to him, on 
entering the vicarage — 

“ Father, I have been for a walk with Edwin Swinton ; I met him in 
the park.” 

Now she volunteered no such information. 

Meanwhile, Edwin put pressure on Cecil Havers, who was feeling the 
rein grow tighter ; and he wrote to Olive that he had discovered a secret. 
“ T am sure he is in love with yon,” he wrote, alluding to Edwin ; “ he is 
always talking about you. He is well off, Olive, and a real good fellow. 
No one could have been kinder to me. I am sure he would be much kinder 
to you than to any one else. Of course, I mention this as it strikes me ; 
but if you are inclined to favour him, I shall be delighted. Some people in 
Poolbank are prejudiced against liim ; I am afraid our father is, also the 
Squire ; but I am sure they are wrong, and will own to it some day.” 

Olive thought a good deal about this letter. She did not conceal from 
herself that she was glad Edwin loved her : and acknowledged her feelings 
Lad changed towards him. She even went so far as to consider what her 
anaweT woyXd be if he again asked her to be his wife ; with a blush, she 
confwasd it would probably not be “ No.” 

Edwin Swinton met her, after this letter from Cecil, at a favourable 
moment. He saw the colour rise in her face as he took her hand, and she did 
not meet his eyes with the old look of mere friendship. He held her hand. 
She made no effort to withdraw it, and thus encouraged he spoke again. 

They came to an understanding, which, although it did not altogether 
please him, was a step in the desired direction, 

She would not accept him* without her father’s sanction : it would not be 

.rights and no good would come of it. If ;Mr. Havers gave his consent 

What then t ” asked Edwin eagerly. 

^ Then I will say ‘ Yes,' ” she said with a ^bright smile, which so tempted 
him that he kissed her. This startled her* 

You must not do that again until we are ^igaged," she said quietly. 






CHAPTER XIX 

« • 

A postman’s gossip 

Squire^, P oYLE remained away from Eagle Hurst longer than usual during 
the racing season, but returned shortly after the Windsor races, 

Olive had not spoken to her fritlier about Edwin Swinton’s proposal, nor 
had he an opportunity of doing so. She was troubled about the eoncealmettt • 
— the first she^remembered to liave bad from her father ; but it was clearly 
Edwin^ duty ip speak first. 

It was not long before i\Ir. Foyle hoard rumours that Eflwin and Olive 
Havers were often together. As a rule he took lio notice of village gossip ; 
it was uninteresting, mostly unreliable • but anything connocted with Olive 
was worth attenLion. Edwin Swiiiton hii,d no right to pay his attentions to 
Olive, when lie was frequently in the coiapaiiy of Lilian Freelight and other 
actresses. Mr. Foyle resented it as an iinportinenco on his part. 

It was from Phil (xodson be had coiifirmation of the rumour. 

The postman was proud of talking to the Squire, and Mr. Fo^le was 
amused at the man’s quaint remarks. 

Phil was a keen observer of Nature in her varying moods. He was a 
“ walking barometer,” Eli said, and never failed in his piognosticationsabout 
the weather. Phi) predicted storms with unerring accuracy. He had even 
gone so far as to foretell a dire calamity at sea, which he explained he had 
seen in the stars, lie loved all animals, and knew their haunts. Many 
times the attractions of life in the Eagle Hurst woods had caused delay in 
the delivery of letters. He knew the whereabouts of all the best foxes, 
and the Squii'e’s huntsman often consulted him as to the locality of a 
speedy customer. 

It was on account of Phil’s observant mind, and general knowledge of 
country life, that Mr. Foyle spared time to chat with him. 

During one of these conversation Phil had said that Edwin Swinton 
seemed to have taken a liking to the country, and he was glad of it, because 
it as better for him than wasting his time in town. 

You have seen him about a good deal ? ” said Mr. Foyle. 

“ Yes, many times. I thought perhaps he was looking after things in 
your absence,” said Phil. 

Mr. Foyle smiled as he said, “ I think we can manage at Eagle Hurst 
without any supervision on his part.” 

*‘No doubt,” said Phil; “and now I come to think of it, maybe it’s 
something else he’s after.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Foyle. He did not care to question Phil, but 
was interested to hear what he had to say, ^ 

“ Maybe he’s aftei* a wife,” said Phil, looking sideways at him. 

Mr. Foyle laughed uneasily as ho said, “What causes you to think so?” 

“ IVe seen him many times with a lady in the park.” 

The Squire began to feel small. Why not end the conversation, and 
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leave the gossiping man to go on his way. Pftl was glad of the opportunity 
of talking to the Squire, and made the most of it. Before Mr. Foyle replied 
he went on — • 

SIkVs a bonnie girl, so she is, and he’ll be a lucky young man if he 
gets her for a \vife.” 

The Squire was on the point of asking her name, but checked himself. 

“ They do say as he^s beeu a bit wild ; but maybe he^s none the worse for it.” 

“ You know all the news, Pliil,'' said the Squire, smiling. 

“ I go about with my eye i and cars open,” 

“ And to good purpose.” , 

“You’re not offended with me for lolling you this? ” said Phil, ^ 

“ Oh, dear, no ; but it matters very little to me.” 

“I know you take an interest in the young lady,” said Phil. 

The Squire laughed as he said, “ Do F, indeed ? I know very few young 
ladies. Pray, who is she ? ” 

“ Miss Olive, the Vicar's daughter,” said Phil. 

Mr. Fo} le anticipated this , at the same time it v.^as unpleasant to hear it. 

“ They are very old friends,” he said. 

“ But they’ve been more than fri^mdi lately,” said Phil. 

“ You mean ? ” asked the t^quiie. 

“They’re lov^-rs, or I’m no judie,” said Phil, with a chuckle. 

‘^Nonsense, man,” said the St[uire sharply. “I hope you will not 
Cii dilate such a report.’' 

“Not me, Squire,” said Phil, rather taken aback; “but it’s true all the same.’’ 

“ Cannot a young lady and a young gentleman \s alk in my park without 
eveiy fellow they meet taking them for lovers?” said the Squire. 

“ Yes, oh yes, of course, Imt ” Phil hesitated, 

“Well, man, go on,” said the Squire iiljruj<tly. 

“ I saw ’em ” 

The Squire’s eyes were on him ; they had an angry light in them, and 
Phil wondered what aroused it. The look was a command, and Phil said — 

“ I saw 'em kiss 

The Squire made an impatient gesture; he stepped up to Phil Godson, 
who fell back, frightened at the storm he had rai.sed. 

“ I warn you not to repeat such lies,” ho said, then walked rapidly away. 

“Well, I’m blessed !” said }*liil, looking after him. “He’s a rum ’un, 
is our Squire ! There’s one thing, if he’s short in his temper it’s quickly 
over, and he never bears malice.” He felt rather uneasy, however, and 
wished he had kept his tongue still. 

♦Squire Foyle took the footpath through the wood, walking rapidly, 
hiuting at brandies and long bracken ferns witli his stick. He was angry 
with himself for talking, gossiping with the postman ; it served him right 
jtf he heard disagreeable things. As he cooled down he thought more 
calmly over what Godson had said, and felt convinced he had spoken the 
truth. Why should the man det'dve him, there was no reason for it? 
On the contrary, the postman knew it would be unwise to do so. 
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Seen theiii kis 3 ,” muttered Mr. Foyle. “ I can hardly fceliere it^ 
and yet it mu$t be true ; Oodson would not dare Jo tell me such a falsehood. 
The young scamp/' he sfiid angrily, “he's not fit to touch her. Leaves 
his fast friends in town, and runs down here to bask in Olivers innocent 
smiles. He shan't do it, it's not fair to the girl; yet what can I do if shC' 
loves him ? It's too late for me to take him in hand, he's out of control j 
but I'd try it if I thought it would make her happy." 

He shook his head, and thought that even if he talked seriously to 
Edwin and induced him to live differently for a time, it would not last. 

Squire Foyle had been unlucky in his matrimonial experiences ; perhaps 
he ivas not altogether blameless. Edwin’s mother was certainly very trying, 
but he had seldom attempted to smooth matters over. True, she was wilful 
and independent, but he acknowledged she had been fond of him, and 
perhaps he might have done more to retain her affection. To some extent 
he blamed Edwin for the estrangement between them, and this did not ^ 
lessen his bitter feeling towards him now. 

He had known 01i\e since she was a child, and watched her grow and 
develop into, what he thought, a beautiful woman. For the past ten years 
he had, when at Eagle Hurst, thought a good deal aboui the Vicar’s 
daughter. At first he regarded it as meie ordinary int.ncst in the growing 
up of a girl he had known for so many years, but gradually this opinion 
changed, and he hardly knew exactly how he regarded her. 

As he walked through the wood he realised what had happened. An 
old postman’s gossip had given him a hint as to the truth. The word 
“kiss” roused him as h(, had never been before, at all events for many 
years. It was the kiss in connection with Olive and Edwin decided it. 
He was highly indignant that his stepson had ventured so far. It made 
him angry when he thought of the many light kisses this young man had 
given and received from his gay friends in turn. It was desedration to 
soil Olive’s lips or cheek after sut*li proceedings. What did Edwin mean? 
Had he proposed to Olive and been accepted? She would not have allowed 
him to kiss her under any other circumstances. If this were so, then her 
father would know. She would tell him. She always told him everything. 
He would go to the Vicarage and find out all about it. The Vicar would 
be sure to confide in him, ask his advice. It had been given before ; he 
would repeat it. Why should he concern himself in this aftair? What 
business was it of his? For Olive’s sake he ought to warn the Vicar. 
Was it for her sake alone? Had he no personal interest in it? He argued 
the question, and came to the conclusion personal feelings were at the 
root of the whole matter. Everything else was mere subterfuge. It was 
ridiculous, of course, pure selfishness. He was old enough to be her father. 
He had no right to think of her in that way. It was all very well to 
say this, but the fact remained that he wanted Olivo, had wanted her 
for the past two years. 

He laughed rather bitterly as he thought he was twice a widower, and 
she only oneand-twenty. It was asking a great deal from a young girl 
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to regard him iii' die light o£ a possible husband. She" ^ould probat>ly 
laUgh at the ridiculous idea, and quite" right too. Her father would be on 
his side, but he had no desire to use parental authority in gaining what 
ho desired. , 

Edwin Swinton would not make Olive Havers happy, of that the Squire 
was convinced. Had it been any other girl he would have been of the 
same opinion. If he had not been attracted by Olive he ,would. still have 
urged her father to forbid such a match. The knowledge that there might 
be something between them, however, roused him to action. 

He felt l ather ashamed of obtaining his information^ from such a source. 

At the same time he exonerated Phil* Godson from all intention of 
doing harm. He was aware that the postman, like all tl^ villagers, 
regarded Olive with feelings akin lo veneration, and that he would go 
out of his way to save her pain or sorrow. lie came to the <^nclusion 
Godson had told him this in order to secure him as a champion for Olive 
against Edwin Swinton, who was very unpopular at Poolbank. Gradually 
his feeling against Godson subsided, and he felt glad the postman liad 
given him the hint. 

Skirting the wood ho walkcHl round in the direction of the Vicarage, 
with the intention of calling to &ee Mr. Ha'vers, atid if an opportunity 
offered of leai*ning the news of his daughter and Edwin. 

Looking up he ^^a^ starth d to see Olivo, coming towiirds him. She 
did not see himj there was time to slip into the wood and allow her to 
pass. For a moment he hesitatc^d, and she decided for him. Olive saw 
him, and although she kjiew ho was at Eagle Hurst, she gave a slight 
exclamation of surprise, her colour heiglitened, and when they met she 
looked confused — a most unusual thing with her. 

“ Old Godson told the truth, thought the Squire as he looked at her. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE VICAE DECLINES 

Gbeetinos passed between them. She expressed her pleasure at seeing him 
again, sold he had been away a long time, and they had all missed him. 

You think I am missed when I leave Eagle Hurst ? ho asked. 

** Indeed you are,” she answered quickly. 

He found she was going on her usual visit to Eli, and turning back 
walked at her side. There was an awkward silence. OJive felt there was 
something in the air. What was it? 

lie ^uire, as a rule, seldom lacked conversation, but in this instance he 
was at a'loss for words. 

' He thought how fresh and pure Olive looked, so different from the town 
beauties whose charms were mostly artificial. It irritated him to think 
Edwin Swlnwn dared to kiss her ; he wondered if she resented it. Godson 
said nothing about that* 
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^ « I wa^ going to see your father,” he said lamely, 

" Then you had better not accompany me, I •believe he is going out, and 
I am sure he would be sorry to miss you,” she said.t 

Did she wish to be rid of him, he wondered ! This was n6t far from the 
truth. Olive felt embarrassed, and was glad of an opportunity to be alone. 
The cottage Was in sight when ho left her. She thought he s^med 
displeased, and was sorry she had not been more sociable, for she liked him 
very much indeed, and he was a good friend. She watched him, but he did 
not look back, and with a little sigh she went on to Eli’s. 

Mr. Foyle walked rapidly to the Vicarage ; hy the time he arrived he 
had cooled down, felt more at his ease. 

“ Glad to sec you again,” said the Vicar, who hardly looked as though he 
intended going out. 

“ I mot Olive. She said if J hurrii d T should catch you,” said Mr. Foyle. 

“I intended going out, but it is of ik^ importance ; T much prefer a chat 
with you.” 

Mr. Foyle hardly knew how to begin. 

Olive does not look so well,” he said. 

“ Curious ; I thought the same thing only this morning,” said the Vicar. 

Has she been ailing ? ” 

“No, she has made no complaints.” 

“ It’s no use beating about the bush,” said the Squire impetuously. 

“ It’s not her body, it is her mind that’s troubled.” 

The Vicar looked at him in surprise. 

“ She has nothing to trouble her mind that I know of,” he said. - 

“You remember what I told you about Edwin ?” said Mr. Foyle. 

“ Yes ; what of it ? ” 

“ He has been here frequently of late. Do you think he has seen much 
of Olive ? ” 

“ They have met several times.”' 

“ Do you think that is the cause of her uneasiness ? ” 

The Vicar laughed as he said, “Oh no ; they are friends, nothing more.” 

“ Are you quite sure ? ” 

“ Yes ; had there been anything more Olive would have told me.” 

“ That’s just it,” said Mr. Foyle. “ I think she is troubled because she is 
keeping something from you.” 

** Olive always tells me everything. I think you are mistaken, 1 am sure 
you are,” said the Vicar. 

“ Havers, my friend, I have something to tell you — a secret ; you will 
keep it to yourself,” said the Squire. 

“ Yes,” said tbe Vicar, wondering what was coming. 

It is a promise ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I hope you will not laugh at me, think me an old, conceited fool,” said 
the Squire, “ but I love Olive ; I have loved her for two years or more, but 
I only realised it to-day,” 
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Mr. HaverEi was astonished. He always hoped OliVe wo^il mak^ a 
good match, but in his wildest dreams for her he had never thought of ^uire 
Foyle as a possible wooer. 

‘‘ I see joii are amazed/’ said the Squire bitterly, ‘‘ and no wonder ; l am 
three times her age.” ' 

“ My very dear friend and patron,” said the Vicar, “ it is not that at all, 
you mistake me. That 1 am astonished you can understand. The disparity 
in age is nothing — I do not regard it ak.all. That you love Olive is beyond 
my belief almost ; it seems too good to be true. She is not like, other girls ; 
she would, 1 am sure, see nothing in the difference in ages. ICou love my 
girl — Olive — it is very strange.” 

“ I don’t see it,” said the Squire. “ Olive is a lovely woman, she is fit to 
adorn any station. I have watched her grow, and all the time wiie unaware 
of my real feelings towards her untdl something roused me to a sense of my 
position.” 

May I ask what it was ? ” 

“ No, please do not ; I cannot tell you. I felt when I came into the 
house I must tell you my secret ; you will not give Olive any inkling as to 
the state of my feelings ? She must not be influenced in any way. If she 
has made her choice I must abide it. I will not have her fettered. Excuse 
me, 1 am talking as though I liad a right to have a voice in the matter,” he 
said, smiling. 

“ And so you have,” said the Vicar. “ Our friendship has been of long 
standing, and we owe our happiness to you.” 

“ Partly. You would have been happy elsewhere.” 

“ Not nearly so happy as we are at Poolbank,” said the Vicar. •• Do you 
think OUve has any idea of this ? ” 

^*No, not the slightest. Why should sheY It would seem ridiculous 
to her,” 

“ Indeed, it would not,” said the ..Vicar. 

“Now you know how I feel towards her, you will understand how 
anxious I am about her. I know my stepson better than anyone. He is 
not the man to make Olive happy ; he is not good enough for her. If he is 
here, constantly in her company, he may influence her. He has a fascinating 
way with the ladies, I believe ; at least, such is his reputation. I hope you 
will not think ill of me for speaking against him. It seems selfish, but I 
assure you I mean all I say.” 

Mr. Havers smiled as he said, “I do not think you need be uneasy 
about Olive and Edwin Swinton j but I will question her about it.” 

Not on my account, pray,” said Mr. Foyle. 

“ On my own,” said the Vicar. 

. , ♦*.If you approve of it, may I ask Olive to be my wfe J ” said Mr. Foyle. 

“ It is an honour,” said the Vicar. I need hardly add you have my 
heartiest wishes of success. I wish you would allow me to help you.” 

** Ko,” said the Squire. ** I will not have her inclinations forced. If I 
succeed in winning Olive, I must do so myself without assistance from you.” 
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' When the Squire left, Mr.^Havers was overjoyed; Olive the mistress of 
Eagle, Hurst !— that was indeed "good news. Her position as Mr. Foyle’s 
wife w«qu|d be one of the best in the county. wondered why the Squire 
harpt^ so on Edwin Swinton. He was convinced that he and OHve were 
merely friends, but he would inquire into the matter. There were means of 
j>aving tlio way for the Squire without breaking his promise. 

It was later than usual when Olive returned, and she was surprised to 
lind her father at home. 

“ I had a long chat with Mr. Foyle,” ho said, “ and postponed my visit. 
You don’t look very well, Olive,” he said anxiously. 

SJie laughed as she answered, “ I never felt better.” 

“ Mr. Foyle thought you did not look well.” 

Olivo blushed. She reme3iubered she had not appeared at her ease before 
the Squire, and that she was relieved when he k'ft her. 

“ He takes a great interest in you,” said Jior father. 

“ It is very good of him.” 

“ So I think. He is our best friend. Olive, do you not agree with me ? ” 
Yes. But why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because sometimes one is apt to forget old friejids when others occupy 
our minds.” 

Olive looked at him quickly. She was suie he was hinting at something. 
She felt angry with Edwin, because he had not spoken to him, 

“ No one will ever make me forget all we owe to Mr. Foyle,” she said. 

“ Is Edwin at Eagle Hurst ? ” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Then you have not seen him lately ? ” 

“ I saw him the last time he was here ; we met in the park,” said Olive. 

“ Of course you are old enough to choose your companions,” said the Vicar ; 
•‘but if T were you, Olive, T should not meet Edwin ISwinton very often.” 

“Why, lUke him!” 

“ He does not bear a very good name.” 

“ I think he is misunderstood ; he is always very polite to me.” 

“ Naturally ; he may have an object m view.” 

“ Father ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ 1 nu^an he may wish to marry you.” 

Olive was silent. How she wished Edwin had told her father. It must 
come from him ■ why did he delay 1 She felt bitter against him. If she 
remained he might put awkward questions ; she made an excuse, and left ^e 
room. 

“ She has done that to avoid me,” he thought. 

Olive had ’ not long to wait, Edwin Swinton met her a few days after 
Mr. Foyle had^ been at the Vicarage. She was annoyed with him, and 
showed it. The reason, she explained, was that he had not spoken to her 
father, and it placed her in on awkward position. He was profuse in 
apologies, and said he would call at the Vicarage before he went to town, 

“ Your father is prejudiced against me,” he said, “ and I wished for a 
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favourable opportunity to ask him to give h\s consent to our engagement 
The Squire is no friend to me, and no doubt he influences your father. 

She denied this, she was^ quite sure Mr, Foyle did nothing of the kind. 

Edwin Swinton was as good as his word, ITo called at the Vicarage, and 
asked Mr. IJavers to give him permission to ask Olive to bo his wife. The 
Y icar was not surprised ; he thought better of Edwin for coming to him in a 
straightforward manner, but be refus'^d Ins request. 

“ What objections have you against me ? asked Edwin. ' 

‘‘I do not wish Olive to marry yon,’’ said the Vicar. I do mot think 
you arc suited to each other.” . ^ 

But Olive loves me,” said Edwin. 

‘‘Indeed ! How did you tind that out ? ” 

“ She has promised to bo my wih^ if you will give your consent,” said Edwin. 

“So that’s it,” tlmuglit the Vicar. Olive has a secret from me and it 
troubles her.” 

“I think you ought to have consulted me first," said the Vicar. 

“ My feelings got the U^Uor of me, and I asked her,” said Edwin. “ You 
must not blame Olive , it is not her fault,” 

“ But she kept it from me.” 

“ Because she wished me to speak to you first. Slie was angry at my not 
doing so Ix'fore,” said Edwin, 

“I am sorry to refuse my consent,” said flie Vicar ; “ but T am quite siue 
I am right, and that it is foi vour mutual hapjiiness.” 

“I cannot sec it,” said Edwin “ Wc love other, and you ought not 
to stand in our w*ay.” 

“I am sorry, Edwin," said the Vn-ar kindly. 

“ This is Mr. Foyle’s doings,” ssid J'^dwin, losing liis temper. 

“It is my own decision,’ said ‘he A'lcar. Blease leave Mr. Foyle’s 
name out of the discussion ” 

“He is always interfering in my pLins,” said Edwin. He has done so 
ever since I v/as a boy ; be cushkos im'-, and it makes him unjust.” 

“ I shall decline to discuss the question if you allude to iNli'. Foyle,” said 
the Vicar. 

“ Then you refuse your consent to my engagement witli Olive ? ” said Edwdn. 
“ Yes.” 

“ If Olive’s k>ve is as great as mine, we may do without your consent,” 
said Edwin. 

“I think not,” said the Vicar, with a confident smile. 


CHAPTER XXI 

PROSPECTS OF A ROW 

Apter his victorj' at Windsor, Dan had plenty of riding for the Dinniore 
stable. The trainer was pleased with him, he knew Mr. Foyle had discxivered 
a treasure. Harry Freelight was kind to Pan; he liked the lad and 
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eucouraged him. The jocke^ was comfortably off. had saved money and 
intended in a year or two to giv^e up riding ; he would probably have retired^ 
before had not Mr. Poyle asked him to remain A^^th them. Crisp noticed the 
jockey was troubled about something, but did not press for his^confidenco } he 
wondered what was the cause of his depression, hoped in due course there 
would be an explanation. 

Harry Freelight was uneasy about his sister. Her intima(‘y with Edwin 
Svvinton increased ; she was freqiuuitly scon with Iiiin, and people talked ; their 
names were coupled, and comiiK'nt made in tluj Press. He had spoken to his 
mother, asking her to use her intlnence with Lilian, but she thought Edwin 
Swinton would be a good mat('h for her d inghter, so declined to interfere. 

“ Then I mmst speak to lier,” said Ilaj ry, “ T do nut lik(3 Edwin Swinton, 
Jiis character is none cif the best.” 

“ Young men with fortunes generally have onemies,'' said Mrs Freelight. 

Harry’s interview with Lilian was not satisfactory. She liked Edwin, 
and declined to break with him. 

“ Has he asked you to marry him 1 ” said Harry. 

“No; but that is my fault. F can easily induce him to do so,” she said. 

He looked surprised and jiained. 

“ That IS not like 3'on, Lilian,” ho said n'prmachfull}^ 

She was cross, and showotl it. She knew her brother was \cry fond of 
her, and tlid not like offending him ; hut, iii an affair of this kind, she was 
the best judge ; he ought not to interfere. 

Dan paid a visit to Poolbauk. During the time ho saw Phil Godson, 
and loiirned from Iniii that Edwin Swiiittm \vas paying hks addresses to Olive 
Havers. Eli corroborated this statement, and J)an reluctantly believed it. 
On his return to Newmarket he inentjoned to Harry that ho had been to 
Poolbank. The name of J^ilwin Svvinton ci‘0}>ped up, and Dan said, — “I 
ha\e heard ho is to mairy Olive, the Yicar’s daugliter. lam sorry. 

»Sho is far too good for him ; but she does not see many young men, and I 
suppose she thinks him everything a niaii ought to be ” 

Harry was amused at the latl.s old ffishioned speech, at the same time 
angered against Edwin for playnig with Lilian. 

“ You are sure it is true ? ’’ he said. 

“ I won’t go so far as that,” &ai(l Dan ; “ but it’s more than likely. 

Sometimes Edwin Swinton c.aiiio to Newmarket to see the horses at 
Dinmore House ; the Squire had no objections to this, although Crisp did 
not caro about it. 

A week or two after ho liad seen his sister, and heard Dan s news, Harry 
Freelight met Edwin on the Heath. They wore lioth mounted on cobs, and 
were returning home after the morning’s w^ork. 

Harry thought this a favourable opportunity' to speak to him *. if liilian 
was deceived he had a right to do so. 

Aftei* some casual remarks about the horses, Harry said — 

“ You are frequently out with my sister; I believe you are friends, are 
you not ? ” 
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“ Oil yes ; I know her, and a lot more of ^the Prolie girls,** said Edwin 
carelessly, 

Harry resented his tone* and said — 

‘‘Your name has been coupled j)rotty freely with my sistor*s/* 

“ Has it ? said Edwin, wondering what business it wjis of his. 

You Iviiow it has.*' 

Poihaps I do.” He rt\sented the jockey questioning him. 

“I am very fond of my sister,” said Harry; “ sJie has many temptations 
put in her w’ay ; I mean to look after her.” 

Edwin laughed as he said — ^ 

“ It's a waste of tiuu‘ , Lilian is i{uit(^ capable of looking after herself.** 

“I am not so sure of tlial,” said Harry. 

“ But 1 am ; pi^rha]>s T sco more of iier tluni you.” 

“ I’liat is not improbable,” said Harry. “If your intentions are honour- 
able '* 

“Of course tluy are,*' iiiterrnpl(\l Edwin angrily. 

“lam glad to Iumi* it; but it is hardly fair to her to conceal your 
atiachmeut to someone else,*’ said Harry. 

Edwin was astonished Had he hejird anything about Olivo? Tf so it 
must haA'e come from that little imp, Dan Hind ; he’d give tlie lad a bit of 
Ids mind about it. 

“ I fioji't allow one to meddle m my allairs,” said Edwin. 

“ 1 nu '111 to protec't my sister, whether you like it or not,'* said Harry. 

“ Mind your own business, " sna}>ped Edwdn. 

“ It is very much my business, as you will llnd out.'* 

“What do you intcuid doing?” sneered Edwin. “You wdll find it i 
difiicult ni-U<’r to cause tiouhle us.” 

“She shall bo warned in time, anyway,” said I Liny. 

“ Aliout what? ’’ 

, “ Youi- double dealing. I believe you arc ongageil to be married to a lady 
at Poolbank,” said Harry. 

Edwin \vas rather surprise/] at the thrust. 

“ You have been inisinffc’mod,’* he said. 

“ I do not think so.” 

“ hisuppo&ing I am engaged, what ha,s that to do wdth Lilian? You don’t 
imagine I am going to marry her, do you? *' 

The jockey kept his ternpor. Edwin’s words were insulting, and he 
resented them. 

** I hope not,” he answered quietly ; “ she is far too good fi>r you.** 

“ It vrould suit you better to keep your place ; I have no desire to discuss 
my private affairs with the stabl<^ jockey,” said Ed^^n. 

“Take care, you may go too far,” said Harry threateningly. 

Edwin laughed as he said, “ Take my advice and mind your own business ; 
if you meddle in my affairs you will come off rsocond best.** lie put liis cob 
into a Canter and left him before lie had time to reply. 

In the stable yard Edwin saw Han and called Tiim. 



Take this cob, you young devil/^ lie said roughly. 

Dan had a good opinion of himself ; he w^s of some importance ; he 
resented being ordered about in this fashion. 

“ Do you hear ? ” said Edwin. 

Dan called one of the lads. “ Take Mr. Swin ton’s cob,” he said. 

“ I told you to take him,” said Edwin. 

Dan turned to walk away, when Edwin caught him by the collar and 
swung him round. 

“ What do you mean by this infernal cheek 1 ” he said. 

Dan wriggled, but could not get free. 

Edwin shook him roughly. 

“ A thrashing would do you good,” luj s?dd ; “ you are getting too big for 
your b(x)ts. There’s something else I ^^^ 7 vsll to say to you. You’ve been down 
to Poolbank lately ? ” 

“ What of that ? ” said I)an. 

“ And since you returned liere you li lvo been tolling lies about me.” 

“ No I haven’t ” 

“ I say you have. What did you tell Frcclight T’ 

“Nothing much.” 

“ Out with it,” said Edwin. 

“ I said I heard you weio engaged to Miss Olive, and that I was sorry 
for her.” 

‘‘ Oh, you did, oh ' And you’re sorry for her. Why?” 

“ Because J am,” said Dan ohstinatcly. 

‘ ‘ I’hat’s no answer I mcfin to have the truth.” 

“ Leave go of my collar,” said Dan. 

“ Not until you t<^ll me everything. Why are you sorry for her?” 

Dan ref useii to speak, and Edwin became exasperated ; raising his whip, 
lie said — 

“ Tell me, <ir I’ll thrash you.” 

Crisp came on the scene, and heai'd the words. 

“ Any thrashing that’s to be done you can leave to me,” he said. 

“ Mind your own business,” said Edwin rudely. 

“ Lot that lad go,” said Crisp, 

“ When I have done with him,” said Edwin. 

Ciisp took Edwin by the arm and set Dan free. 

“ How dare you interfere with me ! ” said Edwin. Mr. Foyle shall hear 
of this.” 

Crisp smiled as he said, “ If I were you I would say nothing to Mr. 
h\>ylo. Tell me what the lad has done ! how has he offended you 1 ” 

“ He’s been telling lies about me,” said Edwin. 

“ I have always found him truthful ; there must be some mistake.” 

“It’s no concei’ii of yours, anyway,” said Edwin. 

“ It is very much my conceru, when I hud you threatening to thrash my 
iKJst lad.” 

“ I’m sorry for the stable if he’s the best you’ve got.” 
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“ If you do not tell me how he has offended you, I cannot deal with him,” 
said Crisp. c 

Harry Freolight heard from Dan what hod taken place, and went across 
the yard to them. 

“ I think I can explain,” said the jockey ; “ I have had a few words with 
Mr. Swinton ; he is behaving badly to my sister, deceiving her, and also 
another lady.” 

“ What has this to do with Dan ? ” asked the trfiiner. 

Harry explained, and Crisp said — - 

“ In that case I decline t-o call tho lad over the coals. Wilt you have 
some breakfast, Mr. Hw inton 1 ” 

“No,” said Ed^\in. 

“Then you must excuse me for leaving you ; I have no time to waste,'" 
said the trainer. “ You’ll come in, Hany ? ” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” said the jockey, and they left Edwin alone. 

“ Nice young nian that,” said Crisp ; “ no wonder Mr. Foyle give3s him a 
wide berth.” 

“ 111 make it hut for hira^ if ho doesn’t leave my sister alone,” said Harry 
“Tell her about the other young kuly,” said Crisp; “that ought to 
settle him.” 

“ I intend doing so,” said Harry. “ 1 am going u]) to town this afternoon.” 
Dan discreetly kept out of the way, and Edwin Swinton left the yard 
without seeing him again. 

Harry Freeliglit was waiting for his sister when she came out of the 
Frolic at night. 

“ You here, Harry ! ” she exclaimed. “ I'm so sorry, but I’m going out 
to supper.” 

“ May I come ? ” 

“ You can’t ; it’s private.” 

“ Who is going with you ? ” 

“ Mr. Swinton.” 

“ Lilian, don’t go,” he said earnestly. 

“ What nonsense, Harry. I niuRt.” 

“ I’ve come straight from Newmarket to see you.” 

“ Poor Harry ; it’s very good of you. Well have a day out to-morrow,” 

“ Tlien you mean going to this supper ? ” 

“ Yes ; why not ? ” 

“ Do you know Swinton is engaged to be married? ” be said. 

“ What# 1 ” exclaimed Lilian. “ I don’t believe it.” She stamped her foot. 
“ It’s true.” 

“ I didn't think you'd sfxy such things.” 

“He’s engaged to Miss Havers, the vicar’s daughter at Poolbauk. He's 
playing with you and with her ; he's a blackguard.” 

“ If you are telling me an untruth 111 never forgive you.” 

“ Afik him if he knows MisB Havers ; if it is trUe.” 

** I will. We shall have pleasant supper.” 
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“ You mean to go ? 

“ Mure than ever now.” , 

” Do you like him, Lil ? ” 

“ Middling.” 

Not very murh ? ” 

“ It won’t break my heart to part with him ; but I’ll make him sorry if 
he’s deceived me.” 

“ What will you do ? ” 

“That depends upon circumstances. I shouldn’t be surprised if I upset 
the supper-table.” 

“ Where do you meet ? ” 

“At Deljjano’s.” 

“Where n itV’ 

She i;ave him the address. 

“ I'll wait for you there, ” he said. 

She hesitated, then said, as she held out her hand — ■ 

“ 1 am sure y<^'U mean well. Many, but T think you are mistaken. If you 
see me come out alone you'll know I have found him out.” 

“ If he is with you ? he asked. 

“ Don't speak to me ; come and see me in th(‘ morning,” I she said. 

He saw her into a hansom, and told the diiver to go to Dclgano’s. 


CnAPTEH XXTI 

DKLCANC»’S }{ P:sTA1' JJANT 

J'inwiN SwiNTON was impatiently 's\aitnig for Lilian at Delgano’s. He was 
nut in the best of lempeis, the &cene at' Ncnvmaiket in the morning still 
annoyed him; he resented the conduct of both the trainer and jockey, and it 
irritated him to think it was of no use aiipealing tt) Mr. Eoyki. 

“Here you are ! ’’ he exclaimed as Lilian ciinc in. “ I have been waiting 
over half an liour.” 

“And don’t you think it's worth it?" she asked. He thought it was, 
as he looked at her, but said something about ladies being always behind time. 
“ Grumpy,” she said.^ “ Where’s our table ? ” 

He led the way and she asked — 

“ Is Cecil hero to-iught 1 ” 

“No.” 

“We are quite alone? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ I thought you might have asked him ; you are bosom friends.” 
Something in her tone annoyed him, and he said — 

“ Have you only just made the discovery ?” 

She settled In’raelf at the table, and the waiter brought the supper. 
It looked tempting, and she was hungry ; Lilian always had a healthy 
•ipIKitite. 
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“ I’ll wait a bit until I have had Bomethihg to eat,” she thought, “ then' 
I’ll fire a broadside.” • 

“ Champagne ? ” he asked. 

“No, thanks; a small bottle of sparkling Moselle, please.” 

She commenced supper, and Edwin watched her moodily, 

“ Where’s yoiir appetite ? ” she asked. 

“ Left it at Newmarket,” he said. 

“You have been there ? ” 

“ I was on the Heath this morning ; I met your brother.” 

“ Nice boy, Harry,” she said. He was playing into her brands ; she 
anticipated some fun. 

“ He’s an interfering puppy,” snapped Edwin. 

She put down her knife .and for k, and pu-slied back her chair. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he asked. 

“ I’m going.” 

“ Don’t be silly. Sit down ! ” 

“Only on conditions you apologise for calling Harry a puppy.” 

“ Very well ; he is not a pupp}^” said Edwin grufl3y. 

She sat down again and resinned her meal. 

“ What has Harry said or done to upset you ? ” she asked. 

“ It's all about you.” 

“ Me ! ” she exclaimed, 

“ He objects to my being seen with you Says I am not a fit and proper 
person to escort his sister about, and a lot of other beastly things.” 

“ That's not like Harry , he must have a reason fc»r it.’’ 

“ I consider it was iinperlinent of him to interfere.” 

“You must excuse him , he is lery fond of me,’ 

“ So am I,'’ said Edwin 

“ Really ; you don't say so ? Have some lobster V* 

“ No, thanks.” 

“ Nice company, are you not ? ” she said. 

“ I’m a bit out of sorts.” 

“ Where’s Harry 1 ” she asked. 

“ At Newmarket, I suppose ; I left him there.” 

“ Have you Ijeen to Poolbarik lately ? ” she asked. 

“ About a week ago.” 

“ You are often down there.” 

“ My home is supposed to be at Eagle Hurst ; that’s only a mile or tw(» 
away.” 

“ Nice girls at Poolbank ?” she asked. 

“ None to be compared to you,” he answered. 

“ Not even Miss Havers ? ” said Lilian, watching him. 

Eciwin was surprised. What did she know about Olive < 

“ I know Miss Havers. She is the vicar’s daughter,” he said. 

“ Will you give me a straightforward answer to a question t ” 

“ Yes.” 
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** Are you engaged to Miss Havers 1 ” 

He did not answer immediately. Looking at her face he saw signs of 
a storm brewing ; he thought if Lilian was lik(} some of the Frolic girls tliere 
would be a row, and he had no wish for a scene. 

‘‘ What a silly question to n,sk,’' he said. 

“ I don’t think so ^ it is a very iin])ortaiit one to me.” 

“ Do you su])pose I’d carry on witli you if I were engaged to another 
girl ? ” he asked. 

“ That is exactly wliat 1 wish to find out.” 

He laughed um^a.'.ily as ho said — 

“ I am not engaged to hov. Will that satisfy you ?” 

“ No.” 


“ What morci can 1 sa}^ ? ” 

“ Have you proposed to her 'I ” she a- lied angrily. 

“Iveop your loniper, ' he said. 

“ Answer me. 1 am not going hj he niad(' a fool of. I have been told 
you are engaged to bi‘ inaj-ricd.” 

‘‘Who gave you that valuable infoi iiiation ? ” he e.ed 

“Never iiniid who gave it jn(‘, I htdievo it; and youbo ti elated me 
shamcd'ully.” She raised her voi^t', and some people near loulfcd at them. 

“ It is not true,” he said ; “ lor goodiu^^s’ sake don’t kick up a row here, 
Lilian.” 

“ Don’t call me Lilian. You are engaged to this girl ” 

“ Youdl upset the table if you ^vriggle about like that,” ho said. 

“You (lesei’AC to have the siipiror enqdied o\er you,” said Lilian. 

“Be calm; I assure you there is nothing in the report; allovv mo to 
explain.” 

“ Go on,” she said. “ Lot me hear ad alioiit it.” 

He told her lui had known Olive Ha\ers ever since lie was a boy ; that 
they wore good friends and lurllung inuio 

“ I moan to find out the truth, even if T go to Poolharik and see her.” 

This did not suit Edwin Swinton ISho was quite capable of doing so, 
and if she saw Olive there would be an end to his hopes in that quarter, 
lie wan tod Olive — whether ho kned her or not was another mutter — and 
her father’s opposition to him, and the »Stiuire’s, made him deteuiiined to get 
her if possible ; at the same time he had no wish to break with Lilian. 

“ If you go tliere, and see her, you ^Mll look ridiculous,” he said. 

“ I don’t care ; 1 moan to have the truth.” 

“ I liave told you we are not engaged.” 

“ But 5 "ou’ro in love with her.” 

“ T am too much attached to > 011 ,” he said, 

“ Bosh ! ” said Lilian. 

People were leaving the supper-room, and Lilian said, “ I am going.” 

“ May I accompany you?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why not ? *’ 
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“ Because I prefer to be alone. You have deceived me ; I know it, and 
I do not wish to speak to you again,” slio said. 

“ Wliat nonsense j we have been very good friends. What does it 
matter if I have had a little flirtation at Poolbank ? There’s no harm done.” 

“You have been making a fool of me,” said Lilian angrily ; “ and I 
believe her brother has been helping you.” 

lie oilerod to put on her cloak, but she handed it to the waiter, who 
smiled quietly. 

“ She’s found out about some of his other girls,” thought the maA. 

“ Lilian ! " he callc'd, as she was abvnit to go. 

“ Well, what is it " 

“ See me to-mo^■lo^^ ; I inn sure I can coiiviuco you you are wrong,” he said. 

She shook her bead. 

“ Do you really intend going to Poolbank?” he asked. 

“ Perhaps you think I am atniul to go ? ” 

“ It won’t do any gc>od to kulc up a nnv with her,” he said. 

She stepped up to him, lool.-'d nt luiu with contempt, and said — 

“I shall not ‘kick up a row with brr ' 1 wish her joy of you, 1 am 

sure T do not envy her. S(Mid me a wedding card when the aflair comes off* 
T am ashamed of myself for making a friend of 3'ou ” 

She walked qiiiekh' out, lea\ing him alone, and he flushed angrily as he 
saw a merry parly at tlie opposite side of the room laughing at his cli .coniliture. 

Harry Freclight saw his sistc'r ccmie out, and his face brightened. He 
joined her, and they walked dowm the street together; then he hailed a 
hansom and drove home. 

Mrs Freelight was in bed, ami they sat talking together for some time. 

“I am glad told me, Harry, she said “I am sure it is true, I 
could see it in his face. I have done with him. I gave him a fright when 
I threatened to go to Poolbank aiul st‘e her.” 

“ You did r.ot mean it, of cour.-,e ^ ” ho said. 

“At the moment 1 did , 1 was angry, but not now. I am sorry for her ; 
she ought to be w'arned. I dare say she is a nice, lanuccnt girl, and he is a 
blackguard to doA-eive her,” said Lilian. 

“ Perhaps she will find him out, ’ he said. 

“ T hope so,” answeied Lilian. 

When Edwin Swinton arrived at his flat he was m a very bod temjier. 

He had no idtia he was so fond of Lilian ; he must see her again and 
smooth matters over. AVas it worth while trying to get Olive ? He decided 
it was, if only to spite the Vicar and Mr. Foyle, 

A surprise awaited him when he entered his room. Cecil Havers sat 
there hwjking the picture of iiikscTy, and had evidently been taking more 
wine than wivs good for him. 

“ AVhat are you doing hero ? ” asked Edwin, not very well pleased. 

T m in a fix ; J want you to help me,” said Cecil in a thick voice. 

“ W^here have you been ? ” 

Cecil named the place, and said he had lost fifty pounds. 
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“Then youVe a fool,” said Edwin angrily. “You promised me you 
would give up cards after that last allair.” • 

“ I took too much wine,” said Cecil, “ and they urged me on. I know 
I’m a fool ; but you’ll help me tins time, old fellow, won’t youT’ 

“ Do you know how inucli you owe inc ? ” 

“ A hundred or two.” 

“Nearer four hundred,” said Edwin. 

“ Not as much as that, is it ? ” 

“ Yes, jou have been going tlie pace. I’ll give you the lifty if you’ll do 
something for me.” 

“ What is it ? I’ll do it,” said Cecil. 

“ Ask Olive to come up to tow n to see yo l 1 ” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ I want to persuade her to marry iiu 
“ yhe 11 not do it ; you don't knov/ ( >'n^ 13 ” 

“ 1 think she will,” said bdwiu . ‘‘ at any rate, ask her to (oiiie to town ; 
file's been once or twice to see you. ’ 

“ Very well, I’ll ask lu i ; hut she ls sure to lefuse to mairy without the 
ivenior’s consent,” said Cecil. 

“ I’ve had a, row with Lilian,” s.iid Edwin. 

“You don’t say so. Whal ahemt^ ’ 

“ She’s lieard I'm engaged to your sister, and wc ha\ e had a scene." 

“ How did she hear it ” 

“ That little scain]> Dan told Harry Ercf'light.” 

“ All off with Lilian j” a‘ Ked Cecil. 

“ I’m afraid so.” 

“ So much the bettor if you want Oh\e.” 

“ Of cemrse 1 want her.” 

“ Can you give me the money to-night'?’'’ 

I 0 dv>in (.li'i'w a elierpu* for the' anifjunt and handed it to him. 

“ U Olue comes to town,” saivl Coed, “ svliero will you meet her? ’ 

“ Trere.” 

“ In your flat ? ” 

■‘Yes. Wlivnot? ■Whm'sthohaniO'’ 

“ Oil, no liariii at. all that 1 know of , Init I don t think she 11 like it. 

“ Ask her.” 

“ She'll ooino if 1 am « ith her," s.iid Cecil. 

“ Then bnnj; her; 1 shall he glad to see you both," said Edwin. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

LTLIAX MELTS OLIVE 

< h.ivB accepted her brother's invitation to London. He met her at the station, 

and was glad to SCO lier. . ,, ,, , i 

■■ Had you .any particular reason for somhng for me i she asked, thinking 

lie looked far from well. 
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“ No ; only I have been a bit off colour lately, and I thought you would 
chcei’ me up. You don't mind ! ’’ 

I am \:ery glad I am here. You must have a change. I wish you were 
transferred to Poolbank,” she said. 

He had promised to take her to Edwin Swinton^s between four and five, 
and wondered how" he was to arrange it. 

Gradually he led up to tJie subject, but thought slie seemed distressed 
when he ineiitionwl Edwin He inquired the caust^. ami site told him their 
father resolutely set liis face against any engagement beitwT^en them. 

“ Are you very fond of him ? ” asked her brother 

“Yes,” she nqilied ; “and I cannot understand why fatlier is set 
prejudiced.” 

“ Edw in is ^erv anxious to see you, Olive. 3 promised to take you to liis 
flat tliis afternoon. You vill go, will 3 mii not? ” he asked anxKiUsl}". 

“ 1 cannot go to his flat,’ she said. 

“ But I siiall ho with you.” 

“It would lu^t he right,’’ 

“ Not to go a, lone, l)ut villi me it is difliu'cnt. Ih'sidcs, I promised liim.’’ 

01i^e h(‘sit.iU‘d. Slie A\isbed to meet Etlvvin, but hardly liked gi>ing to 
his flat. Stil], witli h(‘r bnttlier tliere would be no impropriety in it Hei 
fatlier’s ojtpo.sdion had the eiloet of increasing her regard for E<lwiii. Slie 
thought he w^as not treated fairly, and she resented any injustiie. 

Eventually, much to Cecil’s relief, she decided to go, and at four o’clock 
they droA^e to \Vtistminster. 

Edwin SAvinton eagerly aAvai ted their arrh al. He had planned Ijoav to 
get rid of Cecil for an lioux so that lie could sjusik toCliA^e alone. 

A motor brougham Avent jiast just as Cecil and his sister ontertxl Hk* 
mansions Lilian Frcfdight was the oceujiant and rccognisf*d him. Then slie 
thought, “ Perhaps that is liis sister ; J’d like to tind out.” 

The motor w^nt on, and she checkerl the impulse to onh'r the chaulFeur to 
turn round and pull up at the mansions. 

It Avas Avith some trepidation Olive entered EdAvin SAsiiitoii’s rcioms. She 
fancied the man who ojieued the door had an im^uisitivt^ smile, and resonled 
it as an impertinence. 

Edwin w^fclcomed her affectionately, quickly jflacing her at her ease. 

They had tea. and soon afterwards lie said to Cinnl, “ T Avish you Avould 
run round to the Hay market. I sent for tickets for to-night, but tliey haAc 
not come. You Avould like to go, Olive?” 

“ Very much indeed,” she replied. 

“ You don’t mind seeing about thorn ? ” he said to Cecil. 

As her brother rose to go it occurred to C)livo slit*, vvouhl be alone willi 
EdAvin. She was in a difficulty if she protested against liis going. EiIamh 
would naturally think she mistrusted liim. It was excoedingly aAvkvA'ard 
Before she hxid time to make uji lior mind how to act Cecil said — 

“I shall not bo away more than half an hour. Edwin will take care of 
” He left the room before she hnd time to answer. 


you. 
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Edwin noticed her troublet^ look and said, ‘‘I wanted a few words with 
you alone, Olive.” • 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Your father is still obstinate. I see no chance of gaining his consent ; wo 
love each other, cannot we do without it ? Marry me, Olivo ; I air sure he 
would forgive us afterwards.” 


“ Oh no, I cannot do that,” she said much agitated. “ You must not ask 
me ; it is not kind. ” 

He came nearer to her, and said as he bent over her, “ You do love me, 
Olive ; say you do ? ” 

She looked at him in a half-frightened way, but made no answer. 

“ Olive, trust me and marry me,” he said 

“[I cannot, Edwin ; it would not be right.” 

His blood was up ; how lovely she w is * The temptation was great, and 
he was sure she loved him. Ho took hor in his arms and kissed her ; she 
struggled faintly, but h(‘- did not let her go. 

She wished Cecil was here ; it was wrong of him to leave her. 

Edwin kis.sed her again, and this time she said — 

“ Please let me go. You have no right to do this.” 

Ri'luetautly he releast'xl her, and she stepped away from him. She looked 
confused, hei' face was hot, and Edwin was anything but calm. 

At this moment sounds of voices outside reached them. 

‘‘ I wish to see IMr. Swinton ; 1 will s(Mi him.” 

There was no mistaking bho tones ; it was Lilian, and Edwin flew to the 
door to lock it. 

Tie was too late ; before he had time to turn the key, the door was flung 
open and Lilian entered. 

“ How are you, Edwin *2” she said. “Your man said you were engaged, 
but I gave him to uiulorstaiid you won^ never so much engaged that you could 
not see w.e.” 

She had seen Olivo as she entered the room, but protended to notice her 


now for the first time. 

“1 beg your pardon,” she said. “I see you have a lady here. Pm 
sorry I intcj'i’upbod y()u ; I’ll go.” 

Edwin hciirtily wished she would, also that she was at the uttermost 
ends of the earth — anywhere but in his room at this particular time. Olive 
knew she ought to speak. She came forward quietly, and with such ladylike 
grace that Lilian was disarmed. 

“Please do not go,” she said. “I came here with my brother to see 
Mr. Swinton ; we are old friends.” 

“ Introduce me,” said Lilian, and Edwin did so, awkwardly. 

He felt a savage inclination to take Lilian by the shoulders and push her 
out of the room.” 

“ So you are Cecil’s sistei ,” said Lilian not unkindly. She felt sorry for 
her, and in hor impulsive, generous way at once liked her. 

“You know my brother ? ” 
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“ Oh, yes ; very well.” ^ 

Olive could not quite make her out ; she recognised Lilian was not in her 
sphere, but there was something attractive, irresistible about her. 

“ And you are a friend of Mr. Swinton's ? ”, 

Lilian laughed dangerously, and Edwin shivered, wondering how the 
scene would develop. Lilian had an eye for eifects. Olive looked puzzled. 
What did that laugh mean ? 

“ Mr. Swinton and I had a quarrel the other night, and I have come to 
patch it up.” 

“ I am very glad,” said Olive. 

“As you are such an old friend of his, I may as well tell you all 
about it.” 

“ It cannot possibly interest Miss Havers,” said Edwin, glaring angrily 
at her. 

“I think it will; it concerns us all.” 

Olive wondered how it could possibly have anything to do wifh her. 

Lilian was tliii’sting for re^'cnge ; shci liad been played with and resented 
it; moreover, as vshe looked at Olive, she Ihonglit — 

“It is not her fault, site kiiows nothing about it ; I’ll put a s]>oke in bis 
wheel, and shell tliauk me f(»r it afterwards.” 

“We quarrelled about you," said Lilian bluntly. 

“About me ! ” exclaimed Olne. 

‘ Yes, in Delgano’s restaurant, of all places in the w(>rld,” said Lilian, 
thinking she would let him lia\o it hot. 

Edwin wblied himself w’^ell out of it, hut saw no (‘Imnce of escape. It 
would only make matters woi'se by trying to stop her, she w'as bent on 
making the ino^t of her o})portunity. 

“ He’s been playing thf^ traitor,” said Lilian “ Had you any idea ho 
was paying attentions to me 1 ’’ 

Olive looked l epriiachfally at Ikhvin, wdio writhe<l undej* her glance. 

“No; 1 see you hadn't. He’s been very energetic in pursuing me. I’m 
one of the Frolic girls, and young tucti like him think it fine sport to lead us 
on. They’re seltisii hrutf^s, that’s what they are,” said Lilian. 

Olive w'ished Cecil would return artd end this painful scene; then she 
thought — 

“ She knows Cecil ; I w^onder if he wa^ aw^are of this ? He must liavo 
been ; it is Bhaineful.” 

Her anger rose against Edwin and her brother; she classwl them as 
fellow’ -conspirators. She felt no resentment against Lilian ; (ui tlie contrary, 
she sympathised with lier. 

Lilian poured out her str>ry ; Olivo listened, and her heart hardened. 
She had never loved Edvvin, she knew it now. 

Edwin Swinton tried to make excuses ; he contradicted Lilian, hut all to 
no purpose. He was trying to defend himself when Cecil Havers returned. 

“ You here, IJlian ! ” ho exclaimed in amazement. 

“ Yes, IVe just looked in.” 
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“ Aro you ready, Olive ? ” ask^ Cecil, wishing to make his escape. He 
tliouglit it was all up with Edwin, and wondered how it would affect hiinsclf. 

“ I wish to ask you a question/' she said. 

** What is it ? ” 

‘‘ Did you know Mr. Swinton was paying attentions to Miss Froelight ? ” 

I knew they were friends." 

Lilian laughed as she said, “Oli, yes; you knew all about it. A nice 
brother you are — a prcitty pair you look." 

The tears stood in Olive’s eyes ; after all she had done for Cecil, to find 
he had deceived her was too bad. 

Lilian saw she was in trouble, and said — 

“ Don't blame your brother too mucli , I think ho's been led away by 
Mr. Swinton." 

Olive knew better. Her faith in hk a iiad been rudely shattered tliip 
iifternoon ; her father and the fc5(]iurc weno )’ght, Kdwiii Swinton was not tc 
»be depended upon. 

“ I am going," said Olive quietly, as she went towards the door. 

“ ()live," said Edwin pleadingly. 

“I aiu glad 1 found you out before it was too laU'," she said, without a 
tremor in her voice. 

“ 1 will go with you,” said Ccfil. 

“ Ko,” said Olivo, “ I will go alone." 

Lilian w^atched the scene with keen appreciation. She admired Olive's 
self-control , the position was trying. Edwin and Cecil were in such a slate 
of confusion and utter annihilation that she Liugbed. 

Will yc)U go with me ? " said biliaii to Olive , my motor is at the door. 
1 shall he very pleased if you wull.” 

“ Yes,” said Olivo, “ Thank you very much. Can you drive me to 
St. Pan eras 1 ” 

“ Yes ; aro you going hmnii ] " 

“ I am , I think L shall never come up to London again," said Olive. 

Lilian smiled as she said, ‘‘ I am sure you will, and enjoy yourself, too." 

Edwin and Cecil stood awkwardly in the room, looking exceedingly 
foolish. Lilian was triumphant, fc^ho turned round as she follow^ed Olive 
out, and as a parting shot said — 

“Good-bye, dear boys ; take care of yourselves; a nice sociable pair you 
will be when we are gone.” 

Her merry laughter as she shut the door made their ears tingle* 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

TWO PEOPLE SURPRISED 

“A mcF. mess you have made of things,” said Cecil, who wished to put 
Edwin in the wrong as a preliminary step. 

“How on earth was J to know Lilian would turn up, confound her?” 
snarj^ed Edwin. “She's a mis(hie\ ous minx, and I’ll pay he?* out.” 

“Olive sceiued to take it coolly. You can’t have made much of an 
impiesMon,” said Cecil 

“ 1 rather fancy \ou havexlropped in her estimation,” said Edwin. 

“ Of course, you'll give her up ? ” 

“ Olne ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I’ll think it over. She may give me another chance.” 

“ Take my advice and forget lier. 1 know Oliv(‘,” said Cecil. 

“ Ho\y lovely she looked,” said JCdwin. “ I’d like to do Lilian a bad 
turn for thih n.isty trick.” 

Cecil thouglit pel haps he might have a chance with Lilian now. 

“ Wluit about these tickets ? '* bp a^ked. 

“ \V(‘'ll use tliein, and make a night of it.” 

“ I’m vilhng, but theliank’s low,” said Cecil. 

“ You can’t ex])ect in(‘ to keep on replenisliing it,” said Edwin. 

“Of course not, but you'll give me j)louty of time to j)ay oflf what 
I owe? ” 

“ Oh, yea ; don’t trouble about tliat,” said Edwin “ It’s not your fault 
this has iiaj)}»ened.” 

Olivf" s ride with Lilian proved instructive. She learnwl a good deal 
about Edwin Swinton, and not much to his credit, 

“ you are an actress ? ” said Olivo. “ I never mot one before.” 

“Ami very teri'iblo? ” laughed Lilian. 

“!No; not at all. 1 think you are very nice. Do you like my 
brother ? ” 

“ Pretty well,” said Lilian, “ He has more principle than the other one.” 

“ I should like to meet you again,” said Olivo, as she bid her good-bj^e- 
out of the carriage window. 

“ Let me know wdien you are in town, and I will meet you,” said Lilian. 
“ Oh, 1 forgot, you said you could not come to I^ondon again.” 

Olive smiled as she answered quietly, “I think I shall.” 

When eho ariivejd home her father was surprised to see her. Ho had not 
expectfid her to return so soon. 

“ Quite a short visit,” he said j “ hardly worth going to town for. How 
is Ceeili" 
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“EC© does not look well, father,’’ she said earnestly . ** He ought to 

leave London.’^ ^ 

“ Why ? ” ho asked, surprised. ' i 

Because he is l>eing led away, [ am sure he spends too much money.” 

‘‘He (lid not tell you that ? ” 

“ Oh no ; I found it out ; at least, T think so.” 

Mr. Havers looked distressed. He wondered if Edwin Swinton was 
rosponsihlo. 

Olive hesitated for some time. Then she said — 

“You w(ire riglit about Edwin Swinton ; he is not to beti'usted. I havo 
round Iiim out.” Tlien she told nbout lulian. 

This consoled Mr. Havers for Ins aiixietv’ about OmuI. 

“ Do you think Pldwin is a good companion, for GociH ’ he asked. 

“ No ; 1 am sure he is not. ’ 

“ 1 must try and have him leraovsiu t ^ I’uolhauk; I think Mr. Eoylo 
might arrange it, ’ said Mr Havers. 

“ are already greatly iiidi^bted tolnm,” she said. 

“ Ho IS only too glad to assist us in any way. J am goir,," to see him, I 
will mimtioii it ” 

The was glad to see Mr. llaviu’s, ho saw he had something to 

(‘ommuineate. 

“ 1 hardly hkc to mention it,” said the Viear, “but you have lieen so 
kind that t ventun^ to tres])as8 further. ’ Then ho spoke abuci. Cecil, 
omitting Mdwin Swmtoii’s namo, saying h(^ desiicd the cliaago on .iccount of 
hhs son's lie.tltli 

“ Is Unit airr’ replied tlie Squire, smiling; “1 think I can arrange it. 

I bank at the. Cein'ral Cimni lOs.” 

“ There is somelliing elsti, ' said the Vicar, 

About Olive ? asked the Squire eagerly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is there any ho}H) foi me?” 

“ 1 trust so ; at any raU', the coast is (dear now. She has found Edwin 
out,” and lie )iroft»eded to explain what hap[)eneil in London. 

“ 1 am veiy glad,” said the Squire. “ I know tins young lady ; she is my 
jockey 'vS sister.” 

“ Olive says she is a ^eiy nice gnd.” 

‘ Exceedingly good-looking,’ said the Squire. 

“ She did Olive a very good turn.” 

“ Prolj!i.bl\ iui act cf revenKO for Edwin’s conduct.” 

“ Tliat influcTu-od her. no doubt ; but Olno says she is sure she is generous 
and wann-lu artod,” Sriul tlie Vicar. 

“Fiobably; at the siinio time she is bardl}' a .suitalile comp.auion for 
Olivo.” 

“ Wo must not be prejudiced because she is on the stage,” said the Vicar, 

smiling. ^ 
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“ I am not. I know many actors and them ; but the Frolic ia rather 
a lively place.” 

“ Is it? 1 have never ^been there,” said the Vicar 

The Squire laughed as he said, “ I have, and enjoyed myself immensely.” 

Olive was hurt at Edwin Swinton’s conduct, but felt relieved that she had 
found him out. 

“1 never loved him,” she thought, “or it would have distressed me. 
C'ecirs conduct I cannot forget, and after all I have done for him too.” 

Mr. Foyle determined not to allow any time to elai>se before he asked 
Olive to be his wife. He called at the vicarage and found her alone j the 
opportunity was favourable, and he took advantage of it. 

Olive had no idea of what was coming. She likc'd him better than 
any man she had met, next to her father ; she trusted him more than 
any one. 

“ I will try and got your brother transforn’d to Poolbniik,” ho said. “I 
wonder if he will thank me for it , he will find it a change.* from London.” 

“ Ilow' good of you,” she said ; ‘‘ but you are always kind.” 

‘‘1 am glad you think so; it encourag-s me,” he said. 

He was looking at her earnestly, and slio felt a curitms thrill of 
excitement. Something strange was about to happen, she was sure of it 

He did not keep iier in suspense ; he. spoke eloquently from hiN heart, 
telling her how* he loved her, asking her to be his wife. He alluded 
to his age, and hoped she would try and forget tlie years tluit w^ere 
betw’een them. 

I feel it is selfish on iny part to a'^k you to be my wdfe, Olivo,” ho said. 
‘‘Tom are young, and there are many iuen<)f your own age w’ho w'ould marry 
\ou ; but 1 ean say lln^ that no man will ever love you more than 1 do. 
For two years at least I have known how dear you are to mo, but I have not 
dared W) sj)eak bf'fore.” 

He j>I(*aded earnestly and she was much affi'cted. Slie had rawer 
regarded bmiin (his hgiit. it was n(iW' and strange to Ikt , she liaidly under- 
st-cKxl it, the tull signilicance of his woids w ere not realised. Ho asketl her 
to be his wdfe, and gradually blie coinpi'eheuded all it meant. He w-as rich, 
held in honour, the first gentleman in the county, so her father always said ; 
the owner of Eagle Hurst with all its wondrous natural beauties, the lord of 
the soil for many miles round, the squire, the one man she had always been 
taught to Uxik up to and regard as her father's benefactor. 

It did not seem strange that he should ask her to give herself to him, but- 
it was very w^onderful. lie said he lo\ed her, and she never doubted ; that 
w^as most remarkable of all. What was there in a mere girl, like heisolf, to 
attract him ? )Shc thought of all the beautiful, high-born ladies he ktiov\% of the 
society in wdiich he moved, and he had singleil her out, the vioar’s daughter, 
for this signal bf>nour. It overwhelmed her, made her tremble ; it was a 
responsibility she darerl not undertake. 

Something told her she almost loved him, if not quite, that she would bo 
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perfectly happy and eontent^l with him, that her future weuld bo bright 
and brilliant. She never gave a theught to th^i difference in ttieir ages ; he 
looked so splendid, such a mai), a courter‘iis genlleuiaii worthy of any woman, 
uo matter how high her rank. Kow haudhoiuti ho wa^, orcct, with a noble 
face, and possessing a chivairt us nature. For a inouient she roniernb<‘rod ho 
had been twice married • then there was a pause, she recalled Edwin's 
mother, and her heart warmed towards him. 

Marry him, Squire Foyle, it was indeed marvellous ^ it sounded like a 
Avondorful dream ! 

“ Olive, what have you to s -.y to me ? 

His question roused her. She must give him an answer, it was wrong of 
lier to delay. Wliat musL the answer 1 el 

He was very anxious, how iinicli dejxuided u}>()ii her reply. He 
eoinnio need to hope, he knew Iiis oHm* i mst liave staitled her. He came 
nearer to her ami took hfT hands, r.u i j; lier from hei chair Ho wiis tall, 
and ItKjked dowm into her fa(to Slic ni' t bis c}es withmoj faltering; (here 
was a Iii’hl in them tliat his licart heat. 

liml she j'tgarded lumas a Lied tnend inm*(‘ly,a v(“ry oL't f? end, (he light 
vu)uld have been diiferent ; it was not hr. way she would ’ a^e looked at 
her father. 

He took liei in lus arms, then raised lierlu'ad and kissed her. 

“Is it yes, Oiive?'’ he asked gently, and her low answer assn ted him 
Tie had won the piize. Then she explained, protested that sh(‘ was OA’cr- 
wlielined, that she vas not fit to lie liio mistress of Eagle Huist, and 
take hcj jdace in tjie county Ins wile She was a meie giil, had no 
experuMieo ; w ould he be satj.sried with h(*rl 

Ho laughed joyously as h(‘ s.lkI — 

“ MiTo than satisli(‘d, Olivo, T am the liappiest man alive I can 
hardly thint it is tnu. Wli.iL a foi lunate benig i am 

When The Vicar cmim lu ho v. as sLill there, fie saw wdiat had happened, 
and Ins lieart wnis lifted up in thankfulness that so great a blessing had 
oeen bestowi'd upon his child. 

“ 8he has consented, my friend , I can hardly believe it, but it is true," 
«aid the Squire. 

Olive kissed her father, and as her feelings overcame her, she quickly 
left the room, 

“ Give me your hand/’ said the Siiuire. 

The Vicar did so, and JNIr. Foyle pressed it hard. 

“ You are satisfied ? ” he asked 

“T cannot express my giatitude; Olive’s happiness is assured. Again 
I am your debtor; my friend, where and when will }'our generosity tome 
and luino end?’ said the Vi<^*ar. 

“ Don’t call me generous when you have given me such a priceless gift; 
never allude to anything 1 have done again. There is a great baiance on 
youi- side ; 1 can never repay you,” said the Squii-e. 
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Some few days later Edwin vSwinton glamied down the personal column 
in In^ morning paper, wlic^n he saw the following announcement which 
caused him to gasp in amazement : — 

marriage* lias linen arranged, and will take place 
in the vspring, hetwi'cn Henry Colbert Foyle, Esqr., of 
Eagle Hursl, and Olive Havers, daughter of th(*/ llev. 

Ceoil Havers, vtcar of Poolbank.” 

It was rtumt' tiin(‘ before l^klvin recovered from tlio shock. 

‘‘He's si\ty if lie’s a da},’* he saul to himself, ‘SSlie nan^t loye him. 
They've foi\;ed bi'r into it It s a beastly shame. She’ll soon had out she’s 
made a luisbikc. Ho drove my mother wild ; she often told me so, and 
he'Udiue Olive the same way. There may bo a chance for me yet If 
ever tlie opportunity comes 1 11 ]iav liim out for this iiast v turn. It’s my 
bidief he wanted her all along, and poisoned her mind against mo in order 
to gain his ends.” 

CHAPTER XXV 

DA\ M i:\NS TO WIN 

SqriUK FoYLii and (>]ive Haters were inanied in the S])ring, and aftec 
a inotitii of trav’el returned lo h.igle, Jlnr.si. Olive (piu-Vly adapted hersOf 
to her new surroundiugs, althoiiudi th(*y ccmlfl hardl\ b*‘ so desinla*cT, 
-lie had been familiar vmIIi them for a long tniu' Tlie maniage came 
as a surpri-c' Olive was con^ideied very furtiinati*. but most p(*ople 
tliought she had <ic**i'p'od the S.e.rre for his moii«*y and tlie pMsition lie 
gav(‘ her, and that Jo\c had very ii'i’le to do with it Tiiey were mistaken. 
(Jliva* loved Inn* liu.^band ; she found tl.at out m a vn*ry slant time. 

When Mr Foyle sncru:e'.ted thoy should oet upy hi?, town house for 
the London season, Olo e ^aid sho would much pieter to remain at Eagle 
lluist, and In <juuki\ ieJl ui with her Meis^^. 

“And you must ruit c(mMdf*r me in any way,*' she said. “1 mean you 
must not neglect your faNOiinle aj' usenieiit for my sake, 1 shall be tpiite 
hai>]>y here wlum yx)u are away, aliiiough I shall b(3 very glad to see you 

^Again' 

“ You allude to racing ; I own I am fond of it,’’ he said. “You would 
not cai'c for some of tiie meeting.", but tlieio are S('vejal 1 aiu sure you 
would like to attend.” 

“ I prefer to be <pnct for tlif* fir.^t year, at any rate,” she said. “ 1 have 
always taken a great inter(*st in village life at J^>olbank, and, thanks 
t<; your g< nr-rositv, 1 shall be able to do more in the way of helping 
deserving people than has hitlierto liecn the ca.se.” 

Ife had settled an iurtuue on her, although she protested, as also 

did her father, and she hu-d a command of money that was now and 
pleasantly strange to her. 
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There was one subject Mr. Foyle had not ^et touched upon, and that 
was the question of hdwin Swinton’s rooms in the house. It was impossible 
he should continue to occupy them under the altered ciroiwrivslanees, and 
yet Mr. Foyle hesitated about mformiiig liini that it was no longer desirable, 
for him to do so. 

He had given Edwin’s mother a sort of ])rouiise tliat lier non should 
make Eagle Ilmst liis home if ho wished If this could not be carried 
out any longer, he intondod to find his step‘='on a liaohelor’s resklojice near 
Poolbank He mentioned the matter to ^Mive iii a tlelicav'^ wj^y that 
touched her deeply She had no desire to oust Edwin from Ihiglc/Unrst, 
but she felt it would bo exceedingly awkwa d for him to ictain the kmuh-'. 
on the same fooung as lutherto She had lold her husband of everything 
that had piisscal between her and Ed\s ii, oven to his kisses, and J\lr. Foyle 
had been most kind and considerate ovci t. 

“We can, I tJiink, keep the rooms lo, him ; he ni.iy occiqiy them wlieii 
he is invited here,” she said. “1 do not suiipose ho will be a frequent 
vLsitrn- " 

Mr. Foyle had his doubts about this. 

“ 1 sec jiO olijcL'tnm to that, he; said; “but T shall give him to under- 
stand that he cannot Iiave the run of the house. I will let him have 
l<\>xglove , it IS a comfortable idace, and 1 will furnish it for him. TIo 
cfln take what he wishes from his rooms heie ” 

Olive agreed with him, and .Mr. Foyle said he would see Edwin the next 
time he was in London. 

This ho did He made an aiipoiiitiiKJnt and calhul at Edwin’s rooms. 
Tliere ^vas some embarue^suient b(dav(*en them, but it gradually wore oil. 
It W'ds the lir&t time they had met since the marriage. 

Mr. Fi>}le exphiLiied what he pr(»pused doing, and Edwin raised no objcc’ 
tions Foxglove wnis a, nice little pLu'e, lie said, and it was very good of Mr 
Foyle to hand it over to linn. 

“ Of couisp, we shall .dw.iys be pleased to see you at Eagle Hurst,” said 
Mr. Foyle. “ I suiipose you w ere rathiu’ sui prised to hear of our engage- 
ment ? ” he saitl with a smile. 

“I was,” replied Edwiio “It is all over now, but I naturally felt sore 
about it at the time ” 

“You did not go the right wMy about it if you wished to win Olive,” 
said tlie Squire. 

Edwin thought the less s ud on this subject the Lei-ter, but he determined 
to see as much of Mrs Foyle as possible ; he was confident she had married 
his 8tepfath(*r merely to gain a position in the county. 

“Arc you going to luu Black J.egs at Ascot?” he asked, to change the 

subjea.^^ . Prince of Wales’s Stakes and the St. James’s Palace Stake:>.’ 

“ Who will ride him?” 

“ Han Hind.” 
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What does Freeli^ht sa^ to it?’’ asked Edwin. 

‘‘ He strongly ad\ises me to put Dan up on Black Ivegg. Are you 
•going to Ascot*? ” 

“ Yes 

“ Then I shall probably see you there.” 

“Is Mrs. Foyle going? 

“ No, she does not care much about racing,” said the Squire. 

“ He meatis to go his own way and lot her go hers,” thought Edwin. 

Mr. Foyle tried to juusuade Olivo to go to Ascot, but when he saw 
she much preferred to remain at Eagle Hurst he made no further effort 
She had a very good leason for doing so, although she did not tell him. 

At Newmarket, Crisp was bus^ giving the^ iiiiishing touches to his 
Ascot team. Black Legs luid grown into a fine thiwyear-old, and the 
trainer had groat ho]'e.s of juilling off the two rich })rizcs witli him, Dan 
rode the horse at work, and altliough at times tlie colt showed tempts, 
he was evidently on good terms w ith his jockey. J>an had not yet ridden 
at Ascot, and was looking forward to it with pleasure. He ki‘pt u)) a 
correspondence w^^th JoMah and Nancy, and the owner of the Merry Belief 
astonished his wdfe one moiijing by jiio}) 0 '-ing to lay the barge up for 
repainting and sundry repan b 

“ But she doesn’t re{p]irc it, Jo.di,” said Nancy, “ Rhe’s spick and span, 
not a fault to find with herd' • 

“ All the same, a new coat of paint won’t hurt her ; it w'ould brighten 
her up a bit- — with orange and purple on her.” 

“ Sakes alive, man ! Orange and purple ! what are you thinking of ? ” 
•xclainied Nancy, 

“A couple o’ lines round her ; them colours would look well.” 

“ Tck 3 gaudy,” said Nancy. “ W'hat made you pick on them ? ” 

“They’re the S(juire’s racing colours. Dan we«U3 ’em.’* 

“ Oh ! ” said Nancy, ''iniling 
“Shall wo ha\e ’em?” 

“ If you like , yem ahvays had good taste,” said Nancy. 

He chuckled at her quick (duiiige of opinuai when he mentioned Dan, 

“ And w'hile the boat’s laid nj), Nance, w'o miglit take a bit of a holiday," 
he sugge.^ted. 

“ You’ll have her done up at Poolbank?” said Nancy, 

“ Yes ; old Abe paints well yet.” 

“ Then we can spend our time there ; it won’t cost much,** said Nancy, 
This was not Josiah’s view at all, he had other ideas. 

. “ It won’t be much of a change to stay mooning about Poolbank,” he saio. 

“ 'A’ e’ve friends there.’' 

“ Old Eli, and one or two more,” said Josiah. “ I’m about full of ’em.” 

“ For shame ! ” said Nancy. “ I’m surprised at you.** 

“ Eli’s a bit overpowering at times,” said Josiah, 

“ He means well.** 
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“ Oh, yes ; I don’t doubt tAat,” said Joslab. “ All the same, we’d better 
have a change.” • 

Where do you want to go '? ” 

“Well,! thought t)f an ouHng that would suit us both*; it would h% 
grand, lot o’ sport, and inayh^* a bit 0’ money hanging to it,” he said. 

“And where’s this wonderful place?” asked Nancy. 

“ Ascot,” said Josuah. 

Never heard of it,” said Nancy. 

Josiah laughed, he was nub bnr])rised 

“Ascot’s a big heath whore they run races on,” explained Jo»iali. 

“ Oh I ” exclaimed Nancy “But what dm folks like us want at races? 
“Dan’ll bo there,” said Josiah 
“ Will ho, now? ” said Nancy. 

“ I’ve heard from him,” said Josiah cnutiously. 

** And you never let me read t he letn r ; hand it over this instant, said 
Nancy, holding out her hand 

Josiah produced the letter from Ids pocket and gave it t.o her. Nancy 
read it eagcu ly. Dan ]>rupu.^cd that Josiah and Nancy should e</me to Ascot. 
Crisp, tlie tivnner, had taken a small cottage for the lads Dar had propos-*d 
that Josiah and Nancy should look after them for the week. Nancy could 
do tht‘ cooking, and Josiah could keep an eye on tilings. The trainer, 
amused, had fallen lu with the suggestion when ho learned who Mr. and 
Mrs Fudge were Dan wanted to know at once if they would do it. 

“ ToirNancy shell see mo ride Black Legs and win on him, if she comes,” 

he wr<le. -n 1 ^ i 

“ Well, T never ! ” said Nancy ; “ how the boy do scribble to be sure. 

“ What do you say to it ? ’’ asked Josiah. 

“ It would be a rare change,” said Nancy. 


“And cost us nothing,” said Josiah. 

“ I 111 none so sure about that ; you may get betting.” 

“ Dan sa^s he’ll win/' said Josiah. 

“ And I suppos(> he knows ? ” 

“ Sure and certain.” 

“ Well go,” said Nanc^. -j. j. • 1 

..KuW a in the enhin, »«. h»(*ed h» 
mt,l »he aM to him to leave off his Me.y, er he d sqeeese the breath oat 

‘'."you write to him," »id .Tosi.h, whon he had eookd down. ■■ Yon're . 

better hand with tho peu than nio,’ ^ 

<• Ilo’d like you to do it,” she said. “ Better try. 

Josiah .-on Jnted, and toile.l at his unraocustoniod task the whole of one 
letter finislied, he coritem})lateJ ib with satisfaction. 

S to D» r. Cl iff .0 .00 in a cottar, hot that Kane, had 

nndortalron " to do for thorn,” mid ho 

Nancy read the letter and ciprosse-d sabiefact.ion with 
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“ T couldn't have done it half as well/’ sh^ said. 

Josiah slipped a hit of in on his own account later on. 

I'm going to have a few pounds on Black Legs/' he wrote “ If he 
wins it M'ill grand; if he loses, for goodness’ sake don’t tell ISIaiicy ’’ 

When Dan received this letter he showed it to Crisp, who was amu.sed, 
especially at the slip Josiah had put in. 

“ Nancy rules over the cash-box, is tliat it ? ” he asked. 

“ A bit that way,” said Dan, and a good job for Josiah it is so.” 

‘'Well, T’m glad tlicy re going to take charge of you lads, it’s a relief to 
me I mentioned it to Mr. Foyle, and he said I could not get more reliable 
pe^iplt^” 

“ He’s right,” said Dan. 

“ So he’s going to liave a few pounds on Black Legs, eh?” said Crisp. * 

“ Seems like it,” said Dan. 

“ He’ll win, I lliink ; don't you ? ” 

‘'Both ra< os/’ said Dan (‘onfideiilly. “He’s never gone so well as he’s 
galloping now.” 

“ It will be soiutdliing to be prcuid of if a youngster like you wins two 
big three-) ear -old events at Ascot, against the best horses and the crack 
jockeys,” .said the trainer. 

“ I mean to avih,” said Dan, and looki'd so perfectly satisfied with himself 
that Cn.sp laughed heartily. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

“WHIPS OPTKN LOSB J?ACES ” 

The Merry Belle was laid up at PoolliaTik, and Josiah and l^ancy went to 
Ascot. The cottage the ti’niruu* bad taken was lU'ar tin* Heath ; Nancy 
expressed b(-.r ap])roval of it, and J<<siah looked forward to a gay time. 

. '• How you’re to keep an oye on things, if you’re on tlio Heath every day, 
beats me,” said Nancy. 

“ You’ll have to come, too, wlion Dan rides Black Legs/’ ho said. 

“ And leave tlic place to take care of ilscilf ? — not likely,” said Nancy. 

Lock it up ; there ain’t much worth stealing.” 

“ What will Mr. Crisp ,say ? ” 

“ 1*11 make it right wTth him ; leave that to mo/’ said Josiah. 

So long as Mr. Cri>sp agrees, 1 don’t mirifl,” said Nancy ; “ I’d like to 
see Dan ride.” 

“ And win/’ chimed in Josiah. 

. “ Of course ; he says he’ll win,” answered Nancy, 

The lads amvocl on Monday ; and Nancy had everything nice and snug. 
Joe Saint, the head lad, said Nancy was a fine set-up woman ; ho 
had not been long in the house before he told her that Josiah was a lucky 
man to possess her, and he wished ho was in his shoes. 
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Joo was a small man and Kancy laughed as she cf»inpcared him with her 
husband. * 

You’d best not lot Tosh you talk like that,” sho saij. 

“ Why? he ought to l)o proud tliat folks ei»\y Inm.” 

“ He’s over six f(;ot, aud sir* mg as a lion ” 

“ Is he now ? I’m a bit a fighter in>S('lf , I’m small, ^uit I’m hcrce.” 
“-Are you, indeed?” said Nancy. “You look mild onougli ; but it’s 
surprising what a heap of com me sorue litth* men liavo.” 

“You like big men? ” Ik' eskod. 

“ It’s tins way,’’ sho said , “ I’m used to a big man ; now, if I’d met you 
before Josh, tluTc’s no tolling whieli way n y fancy might have Liiniod.” 

“ Just my luck to bo out of it wlicn tliero ^\^^s a chance of mooting yon, ’ 
said Joo. 

“ Here’s Josh coming,” said Nancy 

Joe looked out at tlio window' , when ho sawr Josiah’s niighly form conir.^'^ 
along, ho said — 

“ I’m oir, Mrs. Fudge , ho’s agiant You’ll not toll him 1 am your devoted 
^da'S'o ? ” 

“Oh, dear, no,” lauglied Nancy , “ I’ll he nim-cifu], and s}uiro you ” 

Oi'isp lonkod in later on, and thought lh(^ boys wero lucky to be so well 
(Mi'od for. 

“ Y<m can lock up the. place tomorrow aud Thursday,” ho said ; “then 
you will have a chaiLee of seeing Hau ride ” 

U was a griut diango for Josiah and Ins Avifo when they went on the 
Heath on the ojxunug day 

K “ Never saw^ so many folks in mv life,” saul Josiab, 

<t ^Vlierevor have they all (‘ome fiom? she exclaimed. There s Jarvis^ 
uho’d liave tbonglit of seeing him here?” 

Jarvis was the storekeepi'r at Vimlbank fimm whom Josi.di had purchased 
tlu‘. whip for Dan Tlmy spoke to inm ; and for the remainder of the day 

kept together. ^ -r • t • 1 j n 

The Prince of Wales’s Stakes was the' fourth race, and Josiah resisted all 

tmnptations to bet until Dan appeared on Black Logs 

They wi‘re on Mm rails, and w lien lie caught siglit of the orange jacket 

■iiul pui pie cap he shouted— . i 1 • v a 

“Here’s Dan! I.ook, Naneo ; isn’t he a tiny mite on that lug horse? 


It’s a wonder how ho sticks on. 

A man shinding near lieard him, and said 
“ Do ymi know" the Litilo Wonder? 

“You mean Dm Hiud?” 

“ Yes , tliaPs wliat they call him, and he’s a wonder, and no mistake ; 1 
■evor saw a lu'Wcr lad for his siz(«, and I’ve .seen hut.dre.ds.” 

“He’s.a1imt.st like our own boy,” said Nancy. 

“Then you'll know what ho thinks about Black Legs chancel 
“ llodl win,” siiid Josiah. “ Where can I put a bit on 1 ” 
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“ Any of these men are ^ood for a few pounds/^ said the man. Gk> to 
some How with a big sign up ; there’s plenty of them.” 

** What will you do ? ” he asked Jai'vis. 

“ Stfiy with Mrs. Fudge, if you’ll put me ten shillings on,” said Jarvis. 

“ AH right was J osiah’s reply ; “ and look after her well.” 

“ ril be proud to do so ” 

Ji^'^iah struggled through the crowd and made for the shouting bookmakers. 
He saw the lists up, with the names of eight horses on, and the prices 
^ against each. From time to time the figures were altered. * 

“Why do they keep rubbing ’em out ? ’’ asked Josiah of a man standing near. 
“ Yiru’re not used to race inecitings,” he said. 

“ No ; only been to one or two ” 

“ They reduce the pri(‘o Avhen a horse is -well backed. There’s Black 
Legs, for nistanco ; he at sl\ to one a bit ago, now he’s at fives ; if a lot 
more money goes on, he'll be at fours, 

“ 1 see,’ said Jo.siah. “ I’d better take lives while I can get it.” 

“ You fancy liim ? ” 

“ lie'll win , Dan says so.” 

“Who’s Dan?” 

“ His jock(^V ” 

“ The Little Wonder?” 

Josiah nodded. 

“ Did he tell you so ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“No humbug ? ” 

“ Not a bit I know him avcH. He comes from the same place ” 

J<isiah pushed into the ino]> round a bocjknjitker, who wore a tall white 
hat, a check suit, and a sciirlct tie. 

“ No mistake about iinfbng liixn again with those togs on,”l]i(mg}it Josiah. 
The bookmaker av 4 .S roaring out odds. 

“ Fi\e to one Black Legs ! Hr re you arc — five to one the Little Wonder ! 
Make haste ! ” 

Josiah fingered a couple of sovereigns, hesitated a moment, tlion handed 
them the man, 

“ Which horse ? ” he asked. 

“ Black Legs.” 

“ Ton pounds to two Black Legs,” said the bookmaker, then rubbed out 
the five and placed a four lief ore the horse’s name 

“I got the liest of that deal,” thought Josiah, looking at the gaudy- 
coloured ticket. 

“That’s ten pounds if he wins,” muttered Josiah, “ and my two hack; I 
uiu.si not forget that ; twelve pounds to d raw. J arvis can have his lot out of it.” 

He tried to find Nancy, but it was a hopeless task, and beiore he gamed 
a position to the race the horses wore off. 

He heard the shouting, and isked what was the cause. 
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“Whips Often Lose Races” 

‘‘ They're running," said a man. • 

An empty case stood near a coach. Josiah pulled it away, turned it over 
and stood on it. 

“ You can't stand on there," said a policeman. 

** Why not?" asked Josiah 
“ It's against the regulations " * 

“ Where can J stand ? " 

** On your legs," said the conslahle, who was hot, thii sty, auc} irritable. 
Josiah clambered on to the wheel of the ooneh 

“ Get down out of that," said a man in hr shivt-slecvoa and a yellow and 
black striped waistcoat. \ 

“ I'm doing no harm," said Josiah. 

For answer the man V.ok h(‘id of his and pulh^d him. 

Josiah resented tins, pushc'd him on th(^ . host, and the man fell backwavds 
into a large bainjjer Tluu*e was a sound ni crockery smashing, and the man 
swore. Josiah beat a ri'lreat, inwardly laughing at the incident He Saw 
people rushing about, some waving their haLs, all looking towards the course* 

“ Black Logs wins ! " scune one shouted. 

“Where is ho?" asked JosiaJi excitedly. 

“ Th(5r0 —over there } that i)ui-i)le caji Don’t you see it ? ” 

Jo.'^iah caught sight of the eap, and yelled too. Ht‘ was tall, and jumping up 
was able to see Dan. Close alongside tin* orange jacket was a green and gold. 

Black Legs was doing well He had played a few pranks at the post, 
but once they were oil he quicikly settled down The distance, a mile and 
five furlongs,'was a shade beyond Black Legs' tether, but Crisp had told Dan 
how to ride him in order to win 

The Derby wmuer, J uheu, was favourite, and this was the hoise the trainer 
feared uutot. 

Dan was to watch Julien and keep well up to him, “ When he makes a 
move, go aftei bnn,” saiJ Dritp 

It was a close race for a mile. When they commenced to race up the 
straight, Julien forged ahead. Dlack Legs was lying fourth, and Dan taking 
him on the outside, wont after the- leader. 

Mr - Foyle w'atched the race closely from the stand. So did Edwin Swinton 
and Cecil Havers from the lop of a coach Thi-y had taken the advice of a 
well-known racing man, a friend of Edwin's, who said Julien could not lose, 
and backed the Derby winner. 

To all appearances the favourite had won the race, and they wore con- 
.rratulating themselves upon supporting him instead of Black Legs. Mr. Foyle 
was also of this opinion ; the uphill finish did not suit his colt. 

Nancy and her companion were a long way down the course. As the 
horses pa.'sed tliem the orange jacket seemed far behind. 

“ He’jjt out of it," said Jarvis. 

« Perhaps he’ll catch ciiem. Dan is a wonderful little chap,” said Nancy, 
u jie’ll need to be to reach that fellow in green and gold. 
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Tlie /insfocratic plunders, who were on Julien to a man, were counting 
up their probable gams as the favourite strode up the hill well in front. 

l)au perse\ered; ho knew what Black Legs could do if in the humour. 
He rode .without \Nhip or sjmrs ; there was no need for them,' Crisp knew 
how many races w'cre lost by using thorn. He talked to the colt, pressed his 
leg'^ in urged him foiN>aid Black Legs buckled to with a will. Dan felt 
him pull himself logetlicr and make a linal effort, 

ddie colt, had a rcunarkable turn of speed, and no one knew it be*tter than 
Dan His hopes rose ; the joc'key on Juben seemed to be taking things easily. 

A moment’s silence was followed b\ shouts of “ Black Legs ! and tt was 
these Josiali heard as ho looked ar tlu‘ bobbing ca{>s on the riders’ heads. 

JVlr Foyle's hopes ios(‘, his colt had a chance. Dan was doing well. 

JiiJien's jockey re<ili.stid there was danger, but defeat did not seem 
probable ; .still, he must get everything out of his mount. He had a whip, 
unfortunately for him, wdjich he used to put couragi^ into Juliori. Tho 
favourite lelt the sling, laid back his ears, swerved to tlio left, lost a lot of 
ground at a eiitical moment 

Dan pulled Black Legs to the right and shot up on the ^)ther side. Before 
Julien got straight again Mr. Foyle's colt w.‘*s level with him. 

A tremendcnis shout greeted tins bit of riding on Dan’s part 

Neck and neck the. horses raced, but the whip had made Julien sulky, 
and he declined to respond to his jockey’s et' iris. 

As they drew nearer to the winning-post it was clearly seen that Blaiik 
Legs held the favourite. 

It was all over in a second or two ; Black Lt^gs beat Julien by a clear 
length, amidst a hurricane of cheers. 

“The jockey’.s a duffer,” said Edwin savagely. “ Jf lie hadn’t hit Julien, 
he d have won.” 

He was prob.'ibly right ; many people were of the same opinion. 

“ Whips often lose races,” said Crisp to himself. 


CHAPTEB XXVII 

“ THE FA VOU rite’s LEFT ” 

JosiAH went to draw his money. It was a big win for him. Tho bookmaker 
was paying out raphlly, calling to peof)le to come for their money. 

“ Pay, pay, pay 1 ” he shouted. “ Always get y(»ur cosh here, my hearties ; 
no waiting. Bring your tickets and get your money. How much ^ ” 

“ Twelve pounds,” said Josiah. 

The man paid him in sovereigns, and said — 

“ Try again ; your luck’s in.” 

“ I will on Thursday,” said Josiah. His money safely in his jKX^ket, ho 
searched for Jarvis and Nancy. Tired of waiting for him, they roamed 
about, and it was not until after the lAst race he found them. 
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“The Favourite’s Left” 

“ Where have you boon all this time ? ” asked Nancy, 

“ Hunting for you/' * 

“ You’ve got the money ? ” said Jarvis. 

“Yes j here 3 your three pounds I got live to one. 

“ That’s a good price.” 

They were loud in their praises of Dan’s riding, and Jarvis said he must 
have done wonders on Jjla<5k L(\gs to catoh JuIkui, as the favourite was many 
lengths ahead when the horses went past them. 

“There’s no telling wdiat Dan can do wlmn /e's ])ut to it,” Siii/ J(hsiah. 

“We must make haste, or the lads will he homo boiure us,” said Nancy. 

“Sorry we can’t ask you, V)ut it’s not our place,” said Judah to Jarvis, 
who said he would meet them on Thur ’dav 

“ How mmdi did you win i ” asked Nhos y sdieii they arrived at the cutta-go. 

“ Seven pounds ten.” 

“ My, what a lot of money I ” hho s.iid ' 

“1 mean to won mon‘ on TImrsd.iy,” he said. 

Dan w'as ol.ited at his victory. j^Jr. Fo\l(‘ ]»iomis«‘d him a handsome 
present, and said if Jir woii on dliursday he would douhle the aiiio nt. (Jiisp 
and Harry Freel/glit aFo told Dan no one c(»nl(l liave ridden a better race. 

“ Tell us all about- it, ’ s.iid JoMah at riigiit wlieii tlie ollan- lads weie out. 

Dan described the race, and said iJlack L(‘gs won comtoi tably. Jle had 
no doubt whatever that lie would win tlie St. James’s Palace Stakes, 

“The Sipjire has given in(i lifty pounds, and he'll make it a hundred if I 
wdn on Tliursday,” said Dan. 

Nancy looked at him in amazenumt. She thought how wonderful it was 
for feueh a littki fellow to make so iiuicJi money 

“Thai’s better than barge work,” said Josiah. 

“ If Black Leg^, wins on Thursday 1 mean to make you and Kancy a nice 
present. M hat shall it he ’ ” 

“ Put the money in the b;uik,” said Nancy. “Josiah has iiuite as much 
as IS good for him.” 

“Let me gi\e you twenty pounds towards doing up the Merry LelUy* 
said Dan. 

“ Nh),” said Josiah em})hatically. 

“ But r shall ; let me have, my w-ay.” 

Nancy protest-ed, but Dan looked so disai>poiiited they af last agreed. 

. “ And old Ell must have as much 'baci a as lie can smoke, and some good 
tea,” said Da-u. “ You’ll see to it, Nancy ? 

She lu'omised, but cautioned him not to be too generous. 

“ You may want it some day,” she said. “ One can never tell what may 
happciu.” 

Dan laugiied. He bad a i>rosperous career luJoro him, his outlook on life 
was rosy ; Mr. Foyle was a generous master, and he could always get plenty 
of riding. 

Edwin Swinton hired a coach for the meeting, and motored down from 
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London each day. Several of the Frolic girls were invited, amorfgst them 
Lilian Fmelight, who forgot her resentment against him for the occasion. 

I have paid him out,’' she thought, “and can afford to be generous ” 

Cecil was not yet transferred to Poolbank. Edwin’s tempting offer to 
join his Ascot party was too much for him. He asked for a week off ; the 
manager declined to grant it, so he took French leave, which was a most 
unwise course to pursue. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday he lost a considerahlo sum, and borrowed 
from Edwin, ^^bo grumbled at the calk made upon him. 

“ After this week you’ll have to bcltle up,” lie said. “ I can’t go on like 
this i I am sick of it.” 

“ Jt was your suggestion,” said Cecil. 

“ I had an object in view at that time ; it no longer exists.” 

“ You moan you paid me to help you with Olive? ” 

“ Kot exactly that ^ but I thought you could render me some assistance.” 

Cecil determined to forget he owed Edwin money, and meant to have a 
thorough week’s enjoyinent. He bet freely, drank a lot of champagne and 
paid particular attention to Lilian. 

She fell sorry for jiirn ; she learned from t)live that ho w'as only in a minor 
position m the bank, and knew he huvl not much money to spend. Hhc 
^elltu^ed to caution him about “ going the pace.” 

Cecil laughed as he said, “ It’s impossible not to be gay w^hen you are 
hero. I’ll make up for it later on ; I’ll economise.” 

“ If I thought you were running into expense on my account I w’ould not 
come to-morrow,’' she said, after the Hunt Cup. 

His face fell. 

“ Y’^ou don’t mean it ? ” he said, 

« 1 do.” 

“ Then I’ll retrench ; bo more careful.” 

“ That’s nghi. Your sister w^ouJd be troubled if she knew what you 
are doing.” 

“ What am I doing 

“ Borrowing money from your friend, and it will have to be paid back.” 

“ 1 don’t owe him much.” 

“ I am glad to hear it ; you’ll not find him easy to derd with,” she said. 

Edwin tried' to resume their acquaintance on the old footing, but Lilian 
let him see plainly she did not desire it. 

“ We understand each other,” she said. ** You don’t expect me to be 
taken in twice ? ” 

** 1 was a fool to risk losing you,” he said. “ Make it up, Lilian ; I like 
you better than any girl J know.” 

“ How nice of you ! I feel flattered. You could not get Miss Havers, so 
you fall back on me. Very obliging, 1 am sure ” „ 

“ Nothing of the kind,” he answered angidly. “ Olivo fooled me all 
along. She married for money, and sho’U live to repent it.” 
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That s a caution for me. *I must not marry for money, ” she said, 

“ Marry me, Lilian ; we shall af^ree very woU}” ho said, 

“ I’ll think it over,” she answered. 

“ You’re not chaffing ? ” 

‘H)h, dear, no, it rer|uires some thinking out ; you’ll acknowledge that?” 

“Well, perhaps it does. ^Anyway, Vm quite willing to do all I can to 
make you happy.” 

“ Go(xi boy ! ” she said, and ho fancied he del^ected a tone of sarcasm. 

On Cup Day the big race was won by l^airfax, ilio favour do, Harry 
I'reelight having the mount. This put backers on good terms with them- 
selves, and when a hot favourite landed llie \^e\v Stakes they w'cro all ready 
for a plunge on Black Leg^ for the St. Jun-es’s Stalu^s. Tlie colt had risen 
in public cstnnation by his victory on 11 le ojicnitig day, and the rich 
St. James’s was regarded as a good thn r 'or him. The colt’s reputation as 
a bad-tempered, uncertain custiuner was orgotten Ity most people, but there 
were some who remembered liis mulo-Jike oxhibilioiis as a two-year-old whei. 
Harry Froelight rode him. 

“ He has rmmded Ins mariners ; the.re’s no doubt about i( , T suppose ^ ” 
said IVl on ty VV 1 larnc 1 1 fit i to j\ 1 r \u )y](). 

“ Since Driti has ridden liim his tenqier lias been e\oiy thing we could wish.” 

“ And he’s not likely to bn ak out again? ” 

“ I do not think tht re is an\ dangiT of it. I hoj>e not,” s;® Mr. Foyle 

Bert Crisp, however, was iMiher uneu-sy. Black Logs lasheil out and 
snapped sa'vagcly as he sad<llcd hnn. Tlic colt li<i(l a nasty look in his 03^8. 
Altogether, Dan fancied he was not in for a pleasant ride 

“He’s in a bad humour,” said Crisp; “you must handle him carefully. 
Let him hav'e his own way as much as possible. T expect lie’s a red-hot 
favourite, and (here’ll be a lot of growling if he’s beaten.” 

Mr Foyle and Mr. AVharnclilio came up at this time, and Crisp explained 
how things wort* going. 

“He's in a bad temper,” he said. “I don’t know what’s upset him. 
There, look at hnn ! ” 

Black Legs lashed out furiously, then made a grab at his attendant, who 
luckily dodged him. 

Mr. Foyle regarded the colt kecnl^^, wondering at tbo sudden change ; 
perhaps he would quieten down when Dan n.oniited. 

Crisp lifted Dan on to the colt’s back, and Black Legs sluiwed no sign of 

resentment. 

“ He seems all right now,” said Mr Foyle. 

“ There's a cunning look in Ins eyes,” said Crisp “Keep him away from 
the .gthers at the post, Dan Ivever mind if it costs you a bit of ground I 
there are only f've runners — it won’t be difficult.” 

Dan rode E'nck Legs out of the paxldock, and as the colt went past the 
stands he was much admired ; not one in a hundred know he had shown 
temper in the e » closure* 
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Dan thought everything was going welt; BIhcIc Legs had quietened 
down, the exhibition ot* teuijlior had been short. At tlie post, however, the 
favourite played prnnks. He backed, reared,, kicked, and tiied to savage 
Petersticld, who w'as next to in mi. 

Dan took him on the outside., and when the bipes went up ho whipped 
round ‘‘ The favourite’s leit 1 was the cry frebu thtnisaiids of peopl(‘. 

It was true enough, Black Legs had not* made a nan^e, and four horse*s 
were already galloping a wav lioin him at tup 8]K‘e(l 

“ Throw your hat at him, ' said Dan to a nrin looking on. He did so, 
and it struck the colt in tlie face Black Legs swmng round, hesitated a 
moment, then off afttu’ tlie others. It seein(*d a liopeless task to try and 
catch them ; but Dan did not lose heart, he remembered the race at Windsor 
and hoped for the best. 

Josiah looked m vain for tlie orange jacket Whore was it? He saw 
four liorses, then caught sight of Blaidv la^gs a long w.iy in tlie i*(^ar. 

“No chance for Inni, ’ lic‘ thought, and wished he had not been lucky 
enougii to st'cuiv an even live pounds — about a six to four on (‘haiu'c. 

Mr Foyle was resigned to losing, when M<mty \Ndiai in lillc mukI — 

“ He’s going at a terniic pace now , lie iios^ibl} liuve a (!iah(‘0.” 

“ If he gets anywdieTe nc.ir Liieni at the jinisli he is ii greater horse than 
I thought,” ^id the .'^(june 

Dan lool® at the biiir horses in front, they wwe a long way aheui ; it 
seemed hopeless to think of g(‘tling on leriiis wiLh tliem. He was lialf 
inclined to ease his mount and sa\e him tor another day. Black Legs, 
however, was determined wlieit he intended doing Ins bed. Hls riusty fit of 
temjier was over, jierOajK he was ,idMined (►f it, at any «ate, he did his liest 
to make up for it. J.>an kiuwv tin* eolt liad never gone (pnte so fast Ixd'ore. 
The .speed was marvellous , lie si-f med to be tUung tlij*ough space. 

As he passed along lie herini shouts of ‘‘ Cio on, go, go'” “You’ll catch 
*em ! ” “ Bravo, little ’un ' ” and so on 

Before the stands remedied Black Legs uiuglit the fasbtiring 

Stormaw^ay, passed him, and galloped with hmg, p(»\vertii] strides uj) the 
hill. Petersflcld was leading, wadi ahead , it lof»ked any (Kids on his winning, 
but the exciting part of a ra-e * is that one can never tfdl how it will end 
until the horses pass the judge -the most unexpected things happen in the 
last hundi ed yards. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

A STAUNCH KIUKNH 

The excitement was tremendous The (kJiJs on favourib*, wffjo at ore* time 
app€»ared hopelessly iKiateri, w-as gaining on Peierslield ami (’aJltKl ikick. 
Dan sat still; if he moved he feanMl Blaiik Legs would throw uj) tin; game. 
At every stride the favourite gamed ; it was a question of distance. Was 
there time to get up and win ? 
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J osiali haf] a p;ooc3 \ iew of Ihe race. He held his breath as he saw the 
orange, jacket dravving ueaiei tiiid nearer to the Iftadeis. 

‘‘ He’J] eatfli ’em,” he slxa/ed. 

“ Peterslicld wins !” said (lie luaii next to liiin. 

The result trenibh)d in til' b'l lance, and thousands of people waited for 
the supremo nioinent^ / 

JJhn'.k Legs caught Calh^d Lack find beat him ; IfuMi he drew up to 
Poterslioid. It was a g;dh iit fight, a los- up >\lncli horse would win. 
Locked together, the (M»lts f-! ‘Cggied on, d(Md leivel, not fotty }«»rds from the 
winning j)ost. lUaek L<'gs could not sh.fc .e oH* Ins opponent, and Dan 
dctei mined to n, lin.il tdi'ort. When 1 c iod(^ the colt in his gallops on 

l^ewniarket Heatli he nn.is m the hab.t - f singing to him in a low voice. 
Ho did bO now, bumming a familiar a. .e, siH'ug down tight, lifting him 
forwHivl There was an iiniHodiate ' r-e , Pluck Jjogs had sa\ed hmiBclf 
for a linal rush, and the etl'cH was clcci ' cal 

Good hoise though PotersheM was, h(‘ had no chance against the tenifid- 
s)>e'‘<lnf Mr Poyle s coll Tim mange jacket dicw u}., daer after cheer 
greeting It as Hlat.k Jvcg> got his bead in front. The a,(huiit »ge gained he 
held, and aiUi(Lt a huirieaiK^ of shoui.s lu‘ jiasstid the juist a nock in front of 
his upi»oncijt, landing the odds and tlie slakes. 

It was a gldiMuis vicloiy, a most suipnsiiig result, as the winner had 
lost many lengths by his vaLMiics at the, statl. 

Dan rod(‘ a woiidciful i.n t‘ Old sportsmen weie loud in their praises of 
him ; “tlie lai tlc Wonde?’” desert oci Ins name. Pie was, on all sides, voted 

■ a phenomenal lad. , ^ -n. 

As he rotle Pd.u k l^egs in he was surrounded by a .shouting crowd. It 

was with some (Ulluiilty Cl i.s]! kuUlie Ikmmc the cruhh. 

j:xt..-e,s.si.ms of Mi,].rovaI vere h.’a.d mi all sides Can was the hero of 
the lumr, .md his t.iai >;l(.\vi-(l vMth inidi; and excitement. It was a thrilling 
inoiiHint foi him, a tunnn., l>oHit in Ins c.aM er ; he could go ahead rapidly 
now, owners ''eidd bid liigh lor Ins .-cri'Ues. , . , . 

“ (live Inn. a hand,- said one, as Dan staggered into the weighirig-room , 

under the w- ight of the loaded .-.addle. 

“ He’ll tuauaee it,” said C't .sp with a .sinilo. 

“All right, ■' slinuUsl theaUeiKhu.tin the ring, and again there was a chccr. 
The Snuin’ put hi,-, h uul eii 1 >aii s shoulder and said kindly - 
o You '.ode a in.igndieent race You will he learling j-ekey in a year or 
two ; laiiid and keep youi bead, do not let success spoil you. 

l'),iii liKikcd n]> at liiin us b<‘ answered— „ ^ , „ 

“ 1 did niv be.st , lie's a g.eat eolt, or he would not have won. 

This Aselt ineetiug nas ncier fo, gotten by T)an In the years that 
foil ,wed, ho often leinexiibered I'.laek Legs’ m- u,.y in the &t. James s Stakes 
'I'o one voung man the Ascot week proced disa.-trous; it was Cei^ 
Hiuers, lie owed a be- ’ naikor a considerable sum, and was indebted to 


Pklwiii 


’tiiulvfU' a consii 

HeOWCU it IIUUVi.i, , 1 Tj. 'aU 

Swiuton altogether for over tixo hundred pounds. It was with 
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uneasy feelings he returned to the bank on BTonday ; the excitement* being 
over the re.iction set in, and be had to face tli'A^ consequences of his folly. 

When the manager arrived ho sent for Ceci/ to his room. 

“You cau.^ed us great inconvenience by your absence last week,” he said. 
“ It is not the first time ; I Lave cautioned you repeatedly, and I cannot 
overlook it I am very soriy, but it is my dut^ to tell you that we shall 
not require j^our services aftta* tlio end of the month.” 

Cecil had no excuse to make ; he acknowledged the justice of the r^ecision 
and bowed to it. 

“ I am sorry for him,” thought the manager as ho loft the room. He 
is a nice young fellow : I h^po it will be a lesson to iiim.” 

The same morning Mr Foyle called to see him. 

“ I have come to speak to you alxmt young Havers,” ho said. T vrant, 
if possible, to have him liansft'rred to your hramdj at Pool bank. I married 
Ins Sister ; I am interested in Inni Can you arraiigo it ?” 

“ I am afiaid you are too late,” said tiio iiiariagor. 

“Too late ! ’ ex(daime(l Mr 1‘oylt'. “ Is he going el^^ewhero t ” 

“ I have had an unpleasant duty to perform this inoriiiug,” he said. 
“IVlr Havers was absent all la^t veck against iny express dosin' T am 
soiry to say it is not the iiist time I liavo bad to complain. He is under 
notice to leave ” 

Mr. Foyle looked troubled as bo said — ^ 

“ This is bad iicws ; it will can've hi^ father and my wife much pain.'’’ 

“There wmuld Lave b(*cn no diiiieuliy in rernoMiig him to Poolbatik had 
all gone well,’' said the manager. “1 fear it is impossible now.” ^ 

“ Are you quite .sine tliere is no wav out of it ?” 

“ 1 am afi'riid not , but 1 will see what I can do.” 

Mr. Foyle tha ikicl bun. 

“ T will speak to Cc'cil later on,” be said. 

As he w’as leaving the i>ank some one brushed past him in a hurry. It 
was Cecil Havers. Mr Foyle called after liiiii, but Cecil ran (juickly clowm 
the street and haUe^l aiiaiiNom. It flashed acros'^ Mr Foyle^s mind that Cecil 
miglit l>e in trouble, and if so tliis accounted for his sudden flight, for .such 
it looked like. He hesitated wlietlier to return to the manager, or to follow 
him ; he decided on the latter course. 

Calling a hansom, he told the man to follow the cab in front ; it was just 
^turning the corner. 

Cecil's cab pulled up at the mansions in Westminster, where Edwin 
Swinton had his flat. 

Mr. Foyle’s cab arrived soon after, and ho quickly got out. He went 
to Bdw’in’s rooms and found Cecil th^re, who w^a*! confused wnen he .saw him, 

“ Edwin is away,” said Cec il. “ I came to see him on important business.” 

“ Connected with the bank i ” asked Mr. Foyle. 

“Yes.” 

“ Can I help you ? ” 
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The que«^tioTi was kindly put ; Cecil felt a sense of relief. Why not ask 
the Squire to ^^ive him the assist.ilce he sorely needfd ? 

“Come, tell me what the tr()ur)le is, ’ said Mr. Foyle. “T hnve heen to 
the bank arifl seen yuur maiiagerj; I followed you here ; you ru&iu*d past me 
as I came out.” I 

“ Then you know ? ” said Ce/il, orestfallon. 

“The manager spoke of your absence last week ; he said you had received 
notice. F>e candid with mo ; weinaybe able, tri put mattors right, ”said Mr Foyle. 

There was a hundred p'nunls in Dank of England notes burning a hole 
in Cecil’s pocket. He had acted on a suddini, i ^'resistible impulyo before ho 
left the bcaiik, and deeply regretied it. Wl'.ai oust he do? 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Mr Foyle. iioaaembcr, you are my brother- 
in-law.” He smiled as lie saul this. 

Cecil’s past conduct <..iine vividly bef • -e him; he hated himself for 
deceiving Olive, and also for tfu; p;irt he li.e pljiy(*d with Edwin * ^ 

“The bank-'-J must go l)a<*k immediate]^,” he thought. 

“ EdvNin is not here ; I must return at once the bank befoie they ^nd 
out,” he saul 

“ Are you absent without leave?" Mr. Eoylo. 

“ I asked to go out for an hour, saul Geeil. 

“ 1 will drive back with you If you asked to go out, why do you fear 
your absence^ being noticed ? ” 

Cecil remained silent. 

« Ia‘[. us roturn ul -uico, ’ s.iid .Mr, F(,yle, sm'ssing the truth, but keeping 


it to biniM'lf . 

“ Ilo knows,’’ tbou'.'bl Ceeil • bow goiiprous ho is.’ 

Thev <lroN 0 ).arK to the bank, ami Cecil went in, Ins benrt bcatin!; painfully. 

“ Thank I’m in tinW he tliou.;lU, as he put the note.s back in lusde-k. 

Mr Foyle -saw the uiamigei ao.nn, ami asked pe.rmi.ssiou for Cecil to go 
(.at with him. 

“ T wish to talk sericaislv lo him, he sa.d. 

« The inannoer trranted h.s .c.,uest, ami ll.ey left the bank together. 

Mr. Foyle took Inm to bis town Jioiisc iii - Square 
» You are in trouble , tell me .all about jt,” lu> .said 

Cecil made a clean breast of it, but said nothing about taking the notes 
from (be bank. 

» Is that all 1” asked Mr Foylo. 

" Then the matter is easily settled ; but you must promise me two tHngs.” 

“ 1 Will," said Cecil. ^ . u i. • 

« \ou must never borrow money, and you must not bet again. 

X' . . l,nvf> a sovereii/n on one. of your boise.s 1 said Cocil. 

‘‘Well *1 u ill u'ake an exception. When 1 (ell you U^hn.v^. a lit(le on one of 
' ’ (o so ” sail! Mr. Foyle. “ Hoes tb.it make it easier for yon ? ■ 

o’lXblt does/l promise willingly,” -said Cocil, “ you are too kind to me ’ 
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“ I will settle with Edwin,” said Mr. Eovle* “ Do you know where ho is ? ” 

“ No ; I have no ideoi” I 

“ T ought to be at Eagle Hurst, but U glad I did not return on 
Saturday now ” \ 

Cecil wondered if Edwin was at Eagle HLrst ; he had not been at his flat 
since he left early on Saturday morning. If ye was there, why had he gone ? 

“ If I can arratige for you to enter the bank at Poolbank, are you willing 
to go there ? ” said Mr. Foyle. 

“ Yes, indeed, I am ; I shall be only too pleased,” said Cecil eagerly. 

“ Then I will do what I can in that direction,” said Mr. Foyle. ^ 

Cecil hesitated , be liad heard Edwin speak of Olive in a way he resented. 
He wondered if ho was at Eagle Hurst. 

“ I have an idea I know where Edwin is,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“ I may be wrong, but I tliink he has gone to Eagle Hurst.* 

Mr. I'oyle’s face gi ew stern as he said — - 

“ I do not think he would go there in my absence. I have forbidden it. 
Olive does not know ; but T thought it for the best. He would hardly 
venture there under the circuinstaiu'cs.” 

Cecil made no reply for some time ; as they were going out of the house 
he said — 

“ Are you returning home to-day ? ” 

Yes ; this e\ ening ” 

“ I am very glad,” said Cecil. 

Mr, Foyle thought tins curious, but returned no answer. 

A\"hen Cecil arrived at the bank next morning the manager sent for him 
and said — 

“ Will you promise to do better if I send you to our Poolbank branch ? ” 

“ If you will give me the chance you wull have no cause to regi’et it,” 
said Cecil. 

“ Then I will withdraw the notice T gave you yesterday. You have 
Mr. Foyle to thank for tliis ; he is a staunch friend,” said the manager. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Edwin's mistake 

Edwin Swtnton pressed Lilian I’n^elight for an answer, and she declined to 
marry him ; she iiad another ofTor, but did not mention it. This put him in 
a very bad temper. He consoled liimsclf by joiinng a party of friends and 
dining at Richmond with them. A copious supply of chamjiagnc made him 
re'ekless, and he was hardly responsible for his actions when he took the train 
to P(K)lbank late on Saturday night. 

Jt was past twelve wlien lie arrivewl at Eagle Hurst, Olive had retired^ 
for the night, and was not aware of his presence in the house until Sunday 
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morning ; when she heard of it sha ^^’as troubled. Why had he come during 
her husbmnd^s absence ? I i 

Edwin slept heavily, and ahoiy nine o’clock rang the bell. 

“ Get me a stiff brandy and soA,’' he said , “ T feel seedy/’ lie drank it, had 
a bath, and pulled himself togetli®' ; he was not aware Mr. Foyle was absent. 

He found Olive duwnstairsj^and thought she greeted lum in a distant 
manner. 

“ Where is Mr Foyle ? ’ ho askoil 

“Not home 3 ^et ; did you not know 1 ” 

fehe was relieved to think ho was not aware of her husband’s absence 
when he came dowm from London. 

“ Not here ! ” exclanned Edv in ; llc'ii -re alone 1 ” 

“ Yes. I am going to church j will 3^011 ('oino 1 

He made some excuse, and she was glad it. 

They dined together ^ dr.ring the da 3 ^ made free with the win^^;, 

he was in a jovial humour. 

1 am glad 1 came,’' he said, after dinner; ‘‘ I wanted tolMlV wiih you, Olive.” 

She did not like Imn calling her Olive, l)ut lussiiatcd to oh)t cl ; their 
relationship \\as peculiar. Edwin rambled aK>ng, tiilkun 'oniowiiat 
incoherently. She wish m 1 Mr Foyle Avon Id '■(Uniai Jiv^ di'gi e('s 1 ‘ Ix'came 
bolder, snid things slit'. r(\sented, and her fact; Ihished angnlv' Slic saw he 
was not in a ht state to control himself, and sought for an (ixenw' to leave him. 

This, howev('i\ did not suit Edwin's pur{)os(t. A hi lie Ihihihon would 
be entertaining. He was muddled sulliciently h> think she would not ohjeid. 

“you ought to have married mo, Olive,” he said. ‘AVc should have 
been ver}’ liapp 3 ’.” 

“ If you talk in this strain, 1 shall leave yon,” slie said. 

“ Don't go Where s the harm ? I love 3 Tm more than ever. I can’t 
help it.” 

She rose from her ch.iir and Avent toAvards the door. Seeing she was 
escaping him, and knowing slr^ Avould not letinn, he heeame dc'poiate 
Stuiiibhng from his seat, he caught her round the waist and held her fninJy. 

“ Let me go, please ! ’ she said indignantly, struggling to free lierself. She 
had no wish to create a scene, or give the servants an opportunity to gossip. 

“ Give me a kiss, OliAm ! ” 1 k' said. 

She was thoroughly roiibcd at this insult. She tric'd to make excuses for 
him and failed. There Avas a struggle for the ’nastery, and eventually she 
got away from him. 

“ It is cowardly, ungcatleuianl 3 ", for you to behave like this,’ she said, 
and her voice shook. 

“ I’m sorry,” he said ; “ but I love you, Olive.”^ 

‘‘ It is a peculiar way you liave of showing it,’ ^he answered. 

‘‘ You are monj beautiful than over , it is enough to turn any fellow’s head.” 

<< If you do not alloAv mo to leave the room, I shall tell my hiisbaiid hoAV 
you have behaved,” she said. 
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He laughed — it was not a nice laugh — as he answered, “ I don’t think I 
would if I were you. These old men are jdilous of their young wives.” 

She was very angry, a little afraid. Tfere was no telling how far he 
might go iir his present confused state of mini, 

“ Why not give me a kiss for old time’s 8[iko, Olive ? Pm sure I deserve 
it. You treated me badly.” 

Slie made no answer, but went farther away from him. lie saw her 
repugnance, and it angered him. 

“ You do not love him,” he said. “ You wore forced to marry him. 
Don’t deny it. I am sure it is so,” ho said. i 

“ You are mistaken,” she said quietly. “ I do love him. You do not 
know the meaning of the word.” 

** When I look at you I do,” he said. 

“ That is not lo\e, ’ said Olive. 

“ Then it’s a good subslitiito,” he answer(‘d. His eyes flashed ; he looked 
dangerems Before Olive realised >\lKit had Jiappened, he sprang forward 
and had her in Ins arms again. This time she could not avoid him, and he 
kiased her roughly scv('ral times. 

With all her stn^iglh she pushed him away and stood facing him, scorn 
and con tern j)t in her ey<‘s. 

‘Hto she said. ‘‘ Leave the bouse before my husband returns, or he 
will horsewhip you as you deserAe You have insulted mo beyond 
forgiAcness. 1 will not have you in the li(aise again ” 

“Ordered out, am T?” he said sarcastically. “You have stepped into 
my mother \s sluiCs ; do you knoAv how she was tri^ated !” 

“ 1 have no desire to hear anything about 

“ He abused her shamefully ; he is n'sjionsilde for lior death.’^ 

“ How dare you '^ay that ! ” said Olive indignantly. 

“He neglected her, drove her wild, made her miserable,” said Edwin. 
“ It was all his doing ; I hate him for it. You will lind him out boture long, 
and then you wdll repent you refus(^(l me.” 

She smiled at this, it \vi\s so utterly ridiculous. 

“You may laugh !” he said angrily. “ Wait until you find hiin out. 
Y'ou are his third wife, don't forg(‘t that.” 

Olive went towards the door again. 

“ If you leave the room I will make you sorry for it,” ho said. 

Something in his menacing tone stopped her ; she looked at him inquiringly. 

Edwin was recovering from the effects of the Avine and Ijegan to realise that 
he had gone toofai. If she told Mr. Foyle serious consecjuonces might follow ; 
if she refrained from doing m this seem* would he a secret between them. 

“ You mean to tell Mr. Foyle what has taken plac-e?” he* said. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I warn you not to do so.” 

I shall.” 

“ Then I’ll ruin your brother,” he said quietly. 
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She started. Cecil was still A|^ry dear to lier ; dospihi what he had done, 
she reflected that he might be in Idwin’s power. Ifilian had hinted aa much. 
What has Cecal to do with /oa ? 

“ It^s not what he has to dulvitli me, it is ^^ha^ T can do to him.” 

“You are afraid to face thi c-onae»pences c'f your behaviour, and are 
trying to frighten me,” she sau/ 

“ Promise me you will not' (oil vlr Foyle whnt has pa.ssevl between us.” 

“ Nothing has passed hidwocn us ,your conduct is disgraceful,” she said, 

“ W'illyou overlook it ^ ” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“ You are still determined to iill Mr. Toyh)1” 

“Yes.” 

“Then T shall go to Ccjoil’s mauagur, and toll him ho owos mo five 
hundn'd pounds ; that ho bets lieavily, gnn'')l('S at caids, keeps fast company, 
and is a most uiireliabhi }oung man,” su d cldwin slowl 3 ^ 

To Olive/s innocent itiind all tlii*. souikum] teinl)lo Ff Edwin cariied out 
bis threat sir' treinliled to tliiuk wlot Lrn..;l\t haj.p< n to her la'other On the 
otlier hand, if she did not tcjll her Lud):uid \Nha.t Kdwin hiui vUuie it would 
seem to condone Ills ollenee, and ho might i.iko advantage of if on anotlau 
occasion Slie was miin awkwuid pit'dieninent 

“ Jdow can 1 tell wht'tlier tiui is true^ she asked. 

“You vm'H h?ne to accept my woid tor it , if you do not * shall certainly 
carry out my plan,” he said. 

“ Will you leave the house if I promise not to tell my husband how badly 
you ha^e bcliav(‘d slic said. 

“ Yes ” 

“ And you will do nothing to injure Cecil 1 

“ I promise you I will rmt ” “ i. ^ 

“ Them 1 will try and forgot what you have done ; but you must not 

come here.” 

“ Am I never to see you again?” he asked. 

“ 1 am afraid 1 shall meet you in many places,” she said. 

“ And ynii have no desire to do so?” 

“ No, I C}iniu»t trust you after Ueday. 

■< I will not C'tieud again ; the wine got into my 

He was rather ashamed of himself, he really liked Olive, and saw he 

^‘^■•Tam willing to liieve you,” she said j “I will try to forgive you.” 

“ ] have, behaved like a hnite,” he said. “ ^ou do not Ihmk 1 knew Mr. 
Foyle was absent when 1 came here 1 ” 

“ No ” „ 

•« 1 am glad of that ; he may think differently.” ^ 

.. Not if you leave at once.” -she sa^. » 1 will convince him. 

“ Will you shake hands with me? ^ 

“ No j not yet.” 
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“ Then you do not forgive me ? ” he sai^ . 

I cannot ; you havef^ gone too f ar.^^ V 

Edwin knew she would never treat hrlti in the same friendly manner 
agHin. He had only hin^olf to thank, but 1'; galled him deeply. 

He did not sec her again before he left pKgle Hurst. He wondered what 
madness possessed him when he wont downXo Poolbank the night before 
Olive would never forgot what- he had done. He knew she was severed from 
tiim, that she would avoid mee'ting him in future. 

Mr. Eoyle arri\ ed at Eagle Hurst and thought Olive l(K)ked far from 
well. She had sulfen'd a good deal shice Edwin Swiuton left ; his conduct 
had been outVngoous. When she thought the matter over she was glad she 
had promised not to tell lier ljusband , it would only liavc caused him pain, 
and the eoiise(iiiences might have been mort^ serious than she cxp^'cted. 

Cecil is coming to Poolbank, ’ said Foyle. 

01i\es lieart beat fast; she was very thankful, grateful to him, for she 
knew it was his doing. 

8ho expressed her pleasure and thanked him. 

“ i know it is your inlliieiice lias brought it about, she said. 

8be thought it Ix^tter t<» tell linn bldwin vsw mton had been to Eagle Hurst. 

“ Pie was not aware you weio away, or he w’ouldnot have come,'' «he said, 

“ He told you hO 1 " he asked 

“Yes ; at h^ast he said he did not kno\v you were away/' 

“ When did he return to town? " 

“ Sunday niglit '' 

She >ctincd iiervouji, but he did not question her further until the 
following iiiovning, when he asked her several things which she answiiied 
w’ith< ml Jiositation. 

“ He w'as not quite himself w hen lie came,'' she said with a smila. 

“ I he beha'ved well,’ said the Sijuire. 

“ I persuad(Hl him to return to town after dinner on Sunday ; I thought 
it best," she said 

“You did quite right ; he must remove his things to I'oxglove, then 
there wdll be no excuse for his coming here. I cannot permit it ; he might 
tause you some annoyance," he said. 

He seemed to dismiss Edwin's visit from his mind, for which she was 
thankful. 


CHAPTER XXX 

AT THE HEICillT OP SUCCESS 

Dan's career as a jockey commenced in earnest whem he was out of kis time. 
Mr. P’oyle gave him a big retainer for first claim on his services, and he 
succeeded Plarry P'reehght as the stable jockey when he retired. 

When a colt by P'ire works — Weather Glass arrived at Dinmore House 
to bo trained, Dan w^as delighted. Storm Signal was a real beauty, and Crisp 
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things foi- him. It romiiided Dan of oldftmea when bethought 
^# 4 - to hiinselt' as be> recalled liis famous ride 

a er t e ounds on the old miirm Th^se lOLolleolions created a Joiiijin^ to 
visit t e erry JJrJle again ft^as some time since he had seen^Tosiah and 
l^ancy, but he liad not forgotten lliem now the days of prosperity had dawned. 

‘ 1 d like a trip on the old ha^e again,’’ he said to I Crisp. “ 'rhey w(‘,ro 
very good to mein the old days, and 1 no\oi Inula better ma^’ter than Josidh.” 

Not even iu(‘V» .^aid Crisp 

“No; not even 3 TH 1 ,” laughed i>au. 

It was diliicult to get away froiii Newmarket, hut lie MU^ceoded in arninging 
it, and surprised JoMali by tuinirgr up unexper ^nlly on the M rty JicUe. 

‘‘ How did you know we wtne at Poolliunl' 'i ’’ asked Josiah, Nancy was 
in the village shop}uug, uiiawui’O of his aniv.a. 

“I wrote a lino to Jack Dent, and m.ked him to send me a telegram,” 
said I>axi. 

“ You’n' a famous jockey now,” said J bsiah, ItK^king at him admiringly. 

** I expect you’ll bo rich soon ” 

“ I’m saving nnmoy,” said Dan mod(^‘ tlv. 

“ You ha\erdt giowii much,” said Josiali. 

“I am glad of it ; the smaller 1 am, the more riding I get. 1 can go to 
the scale at six stone seven (“anly,” 

“ ft’s ^^onderful where all your strength (Mines from,” said Josiah. 

Dan laughtxl as be explained that plenty of ndnig, a healthy life, and 
plain living, had much to do with it. 

When Nancy am\cd, Dan was in the cabin; ho saw Ihu* coining, and 
boltiid dowm tlie steps 

Slio gave a cry of delight when she saw him ; and taking him in her 
arms kissed him, as she had done many tunes when he was a rrier'i* child. 

Dan was amused , he wondered what the lads at Dinmore House would 
have said had tlu'y seen him locked in Nancy’s arms ; he imagined the 
chaliiiig he would have be(‘n subjected to. 

“ Dan’s tfH> old to be kissed,” said JosimIi, with a liroad smile. 

“ lie'll never bo too old for mo to kiss him, will you, D<in ? said Nancy 

“ No ; I like it,” he answerc'd, with a lOgurdi look at Jp.siah. 

“ I'm going a trip with you, if you 11 have mo, saiif Dan. 

“Tliat’s giaiid,” said JosIali ; “but you 1 l lind the Merry Belle a bit 
cramped for nwiin, after what you’ve been used to lately. 

‘‘ I’ll sloop on deck,” said Dan ; “ it s varm at nights, and there’y plenty 

of room there.” 

Nancy protested. 

“ Why not sle(*j> in your old bunk'* ” slie said. 

« He’s getting a big boy now,” sang Josiah , and Xa.icy disappoared. 

The trip on tbo Mrrrn JSrUc lastod noarly a week ; .ind Da.a had not 
enjoyed himself so much for ti long time. He had foigotten noilnng, and 
Josiah said he was just as smart as ever. 
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“ You can handlo a boat as 'well as anyone,” he said, “ but I expect you’d 
find it a bit slow after rjacing.” 

Before ho left the Merry Belle, when s\ e returned to Poolbank, he bought 
Nancy several ])reserits, aiid gave Jo.siah a V ew pipe, and sundry other things, 
with w hich he was mightily pleased. ' 

“ The bid’s heart’s too big for his body,’nsaid Josiah. “ He’s a wonderful 
little man, Nance.” ' ^ 

“ That he is ; if he’d yowv size, Josiah, goodness knows what he’d be up to.” 

“ Most likely run away with you,” he said. 

“ Go along with you,” said Nancy. “ I’m old enough to bo his mother; 
and you know very well I think you are the finest man on earth.” 

“ What do you expect for that ? ” he asked, 

“ Nothing.” 

“We’re well mated, Nancy ; but J wish He hesitated. 

“ I know,” she said ; “ it won’t hurt me to hear it. You wish w’e had i 
son like l\iii ? ’ 

Josiah siglu‘d. lie dearly wi-lied she liad a child; it would luno 
coni]h‘i('(l Ills ]uj}>])in(‘^s 


1^111 surp]'iH‘d Bli at the coitfigo I’he old man w^as more feeldt^, but 
w'omkTfully actne for his yt.'us He liiidly imderstcKid how gi\at Dan’s 
success was, but a])prociatcd all the iiic<‘ things Dan bi ought foi liim. 

“You'll get a pe’iiid ui tno now and again for riding ’osses 'J ” he said 
questioiiiiigly. 

“ Yes , T geia'ralh liave a fev poumK in my pocked,” said Dan, producing 
several so^erelg!^s 

“ It’s none .^at(' to carry so much gold about,” said Eli, wagging his head 
in a %vaining maiiuer. 

Dan laughed as he said — 

“ H».Vv much do you think 1 make in a y(‘ar * 2 ” 

“ Don’t know ; maybe twenty iMiunds,” said Eli. 

“ 1 g(d more than tliat for orif* ride ^omotiiiK's.” 

Ell held up ins hands m amazement. 

“ Never , ” he extlairned. ^ 

“ But I do ; and I make over a thousand pounds in a year ” 

Ell gasXKxi. It was incrediliie A tliousand pounds seemc'-d an immense 
fortune. 

“If you are ever sliort of money’ ynu must let me give you some,” said 
Dan. “ I liavt; morr* than I want, much more.” 

“ Nay, lad,” said Eh. “ What yam f‘arn you must keep ; and I want for 
naught, thanks be to the Squire ” 

Dan knew his wants were simple, but lioforo he w'ont back to Ncuvinarkot 
he gave Jarvis, the store-kf^eper, st.imt orders to keep J'lh well hupplicnl. He 
visited Eagle Hurst, where he found many old friends in the stables and 
about the house, 

Olive welcomed him ; showed him her son — a fine little fellow, and the 
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pride of the Squire, -who doted upon the cliild, and w«uld have spoiled him 
had she permitted it. | 

“ You must (lino with us she said. 

“ Me ! ” ho oxt^lai'nod in ast/ushuient 
Yes ! Mr Foyle it, so do I ; rememher, you are a "very 

wonderful man now.’' shf kui.t I 


now,’' i-lif sail} 

Dan never forgot that uio'( 


‘ Whra* do you think 


,;dd Mr Foylo; 


_ 1 , 1 ■ va'^ a re\r^ati<>u to him ; and although 

in after ytiar.s he mixed with inau\ men far .ihnve hnu in '‘ank and station, 
he always thought of ins lirsl jntrodu(‘tiou to sn,'u*ty at Fa‘,l(‘* llursK and of 
the kindness of the Squire and hr \vifi* 

Dan aceornpaiiuxl '\h Foyle round the muc sind saw oal ♦ ^ther Gliss 
again. The niare nrognisi' l luin, iJiu(*h to I >-11.' ii('hght, and as lie p.UUd 
her nose ho thought of the liino when she Lin ^'‘d the iWms/ brllt along t le 
canal 

She’s lucky to find a homo this, ’ e sai<l. 

“ And 1 was lucky to buy her,” san ’ m Si|Uiro. 
of Stoi’in Signal, 1 )aii 'i 

“lie's a grand (jolt ; good enou-h to wm anything, *“V' 

“I wish 1 had cut Cl dl huu 111 tuv* Dm by 
“ liis a pity, ’ said Dan “ IbiL he's in the Si l.e^u 
“1 alv\a}S miKS* sonmtbirig for tb Doncaster e\(jni,' 

“ that IS bow be eoiues t-o be in ’ , , , • rpi 

l),ui lOiunicd u. NoivM,.i.kcL .uid sHtl..'! -i.uii. to uoi'k ao^un. 
tniiuer inissinl bini ver\ miicb and wms glad to se(Diim bjek. 

Ceu! JlasorB wa- oov,- u.ao,,... of tin. !'..ol!«o.k o ti.o l.m, ., am 

seldom «(-.,t. to Lomloa M= C-slo t.o.d, ■' lo.n as ooo .,t loo •y'' ^ 

,,,,1 U,e .un ..f tl.o .rni.Us, aUsays (lo-ha, a mo.mt tnoro to| Ua, In . 

11, Ho .onum.lved Hu- Spaufs koulooo. ,,ud bad bm, snu-o p.-ul bao.k 
1 M. ]? .1/. '.dv mid linn, and whicii be Kbntunily acctqded, 

fut.uiv seeiiK'd assure i, for lie was gm- 

dealt bborally «.tb ban .0 ,,,, ,,,, seldom tbero. 

As for Ivlwin Sw.ntoa, bo found 1 ox.,Ua^ 
and Olivo let bin. soo be nu , no* --I;-;;;; ,, ..fu-nlties 

moomo not boon ^ \ trama.o, and sometanos 

--1^-, but ae o^etuaiy settled 

“Indeed," he replied incredulously, -u.a 
individual 1 ” 
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“ They 


** Hamil Foot,” sai^ Lilian, smiling, 

** What ! ” he exclaimed. The manage of the Frolic ? ” 

She nodded. ^ 

“ But he’s twenty years older than you -more 1 
You young men have no chance with i jie old ones,” she said, 
are more reliable ” { 

“ It’s absurd, ridiculous ; old Foot ought be ashamed of liimself.” 

“ But he isn’t ; he’s >"ery proud of his confpiost, at least, so he toDs every 
one, and I have no reason to disbelieve him,” she said. 

“ There’s one thi/jg,” said Edwin, “ he won't live long, and you’ll make an 
interesting widow. I think I’ll wait and try my luck again latfer oA.” 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Foyle will be free in a few years,” said Lilian. 

“ The Squire i.s as liard as nails,” said Edwin. He’ll last a long time.” 

“ I hope so,” said Lilian. “ Now if you popped ofl*, there 'd be no one to 
miss you.” 

This thrust went home, and Edwin Swinton made no furllior remarks. 

The following year term Signal turned out to be a remarkable three-year- 
old. Dan won four races nn him, and wound up by riding him to victory in 
the St Legcr. “ The Little Wonder ” had himclreds of followers on tho 
race-cours(‘, and his victories were bailed with enthusiasm. Dan's career was 


watched with interest by many people, and no one took a gre.-dcr interest in 
his doings than Josinh Fudge. " He won money over Daii't. mounts, never 
hive^ting until he had aline from Newmarket giving him llie liint. He wa.s 
prosperous, and had several boats on the canal, but still stuck to the old 
Merry Belli ^ his favourite craft. 

“ We ll buy a house in PcKilbauk afore long,” he said to Nancy, “ It’s 
time you had a liome of your own ashore.” ** 

I’m quite contented,” she answered. 

“ But I’m not, my girl. T won a good bit over Storm Signal this year, 
and when I get a chance I’ll snap up a place for you,” Ik* said 

And what about you ? Nice goings on there’d be if J let you go alone 
on the Merry Belle” said Nancy. 

“ I’ll stop ashore and look after things,” he said ; then you’ll have me 
under your eye.” 

A year or two later Dan visited Eagle Hurst stud again, and saw liis old 
friend Black Legs living in luxury. 

“ You gave me my first chance, and I shall alwa}^s remember you,” said 
Dan. If itha<l not been for you I don’t suppose I should ever have been 
called ‘ The Little Wonder/ ” 
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